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= Js; to the Fair Sex, is, becauſe the 
WR principal Matters contained in 

it are within the Liberty of 
their Province. The Art of Oeconomy is di. 


A 4 vided, 
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vided, a, Xenophon tells us, between the Men 
and the Women ; the Men have the moſt dan- 
gerous and laborious Share of it in the Fields, 
and without doors, and the Women have the 
Care and Management of every Buſineſs with- 
in doors, and to ſte after the good ordering 
of whatever is belonging to the Houſe. And 
this, I conceive, is no leſs the Practice of 
theſe Days, than it was in the time of that 
great Philoſopher ; therefore it may ſeem ne- 
ceſſary that I make ſome Apology for the 
Work I now publiſh, which, for the moſt 
part, falls within the Ladies Furiſaiftion : 
but I hope I am the more excuſable, as my 
Deſign is rather to aſſiſt, than to direct. I 
may call myſelf rather their Amanuenſis, 
than their Inſtructor ; for the Receipts which 
T imagine will give the greateſt Luſtre or 
Ornament to the following Treatiſe, are ſuch 
as are prattiſed by ſome of the moſt inge- 
nious Ladies, whohad Good-nature enough to 
admit of a Tranſcription of them for publick 
: Benefit ; andto ao them Juſtice, 45 muſt AC- 
knowledge that every one who has tryd 
them, allow them to excel in their way. 


The other Receipts are ſuch as I have col- 
lected 
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lefted in my Travels, as well through Eng- 
land, as in foreign Countries, and are ſuch 
as I was prompted to enter into my Liſt, as 
well for their Curioſity as for their extraor- 
dinary Goodneſs. 


T could have launched much further in this 
Attempt, but that 1 confined myſelf to pub- 
liſh only ſuch as were neceſſary for the Uſe 
of a Farm; or, in other terms, for the good 
ordering of every thing which is the Produce 
of a Farm and Garden : And eſpecially 1 am 
induced to publiſh a Tract of this nature 
for two Reaſons, which I think carry ſome 
ſway with them, 


The firſt is, that I find many uſeful 
things about Farms, and in Gardens» 
whoſe Goodneſs is ſo little known, or un- 
derſtood, that they are ſeldom reckon'd of 
any account, and in moſt places are looked 
upon as Incumbrances; ſuch as Muſb. 


rooms, Lupines, Brocgty, Morilles, Truffles, 


Skirrets, Scorgonera, Salſifie, Colerape, Char- 


2 dones, 
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dones, Boorencole, and many other ſuch like 
things, which are excellent in their kind, 
when they are well dreſsd, and admired by 
the greateſt Epicures. 


The other Reaſon which has induced me 


to publiſh this Piece, is, the Difficulties I 


have undergone in my Travels, when I have 
met with good Proviſions, in many Places in 
England, which have been murder'd in the 


dreſſing. 


1 could mention many Inflances as bad 
as the common Story of Bacon and Eggs 
ftrewed with brown Sugar: But as this was 
done through Ignorance, as the Story re- 
lates, I hope I need make no further Apo- 
logy, or have occaſion to give any other 
Reaſon for making this Treatiſe publick, 
but that it may improve the Ionorant, 
and remind the Learned how and when to 
make the beſt of every thing : which may 
' be @ means of providing every one with a 
tole- 
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tolerable Entertainment founded upon Prac- 
tice and Faſbion ; which can never fail of 
Followers, and of making us fare much better 
upon the Raads in the Country than we were 
uſed to do. 
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ball in this Month take parti- 
1 cular notice of the Pigeon, 
WW whoſc Characte riſticks are chict- 
ly to have ſhort Legs, and their 
rect of a reddiſh Colour, to 

havelong Wings,and to be quick 
of Flight; in which the ſpreading of their Tail- 
Feathers greatly contribute, as well as to guide 
them in t he Air. They lay for the moſt part 
two Eggs for one ſitting, and no more; but 
breed often in the Year. When Pigcons arc 
once paired, it is obſerved they are very con- 
ſtant to one another, and aſſiſt each other in 
the Incubation or Sitting on the Eggs, as well 
as in bringing up and feeding the young ones 3 


and moreover it is remarkable, that a Pigeon 
has no Gall-Bladder. 


The 
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The ſorts are, firſt, the blue wild Pigeoii, 
which is the moſt frequent in Dove- Cotes, but 
is not very large, nor diſpoſed to breed ſo early 
in the Spring as ſome others : they are, how- 
ever, a hardy kind, and will thrive any where, 
if there is plenty of Water ; for tho'they are 
not of a watery Race, yet it is obſervable, that 
they covet to be where it is, and that they feed 
frequently upon the Banks of Rivers and Ponds. 
I have known that where there were two Dove- 
Cotes, that ſtood within a Mile of one another, 
and one of them was near a River, and the 
other remote from it, the Pige@ns of the Houſe 
diſtant from the Water, left their Habitation 
to reſide in that next the River, even tho? they 
had an Allowance of good Feed at home; 

Among the tame Pigeons, thoſe which the 
Ttalians call'd Tronfo, and we Runts, are the 
largeſt ; but theſe may be again diſtinguiſh'd 
under the Characters of greater and ſmaller : 
thoſe which are commonly call'd the Spaniſh 
Runts, are very much eſteem'd, being the largeſt 
ſort of Pigeon, and are ſluggiſh, and more flow 
of flight, than the ſmaller ſort of Runts ; but 
the ſmaller Runts are better Breeders, and 
quick of flight, which is to be eſteem d; be- 
cauſe if they were to ſeek their Food far, they 
can range much more Ground, or return home 
much quicker on occaſion of ſtormy or wet 
Weather. As for the Colours of their Feathers, 
they are uncertain, ſo that one cannot judge 


of the ſort by them. 
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The next, which makes the largeſt Figure, 
but is not in reality the largeſt Bird, is the 
Cropper; it is ſo named, becauſe they uſually 
do, by attracting the Air, blow up their Crops 
to an extraordinary bigneſs, even ſo ſometimes 
as to be as large as their Bodies. This ſort is 
eſteemed the better, as it can ſwell its Crop to 
the largeſt Size. The Bodies of this ſort are 
about the bigneſs of the ſmaller Runt, but ſome- 
what more ſlender. This ſort, like the former, 
is of various Colours in the Feathers. 

The next are thoſe Pigeons call'd Shakers, 
and are ſaid to be of two ſorts, vg. the broad- 
tail'd Shaker, and the narrow-tail'd Shaker: 
The reaſon which is aſſign'd for calling them 
Shakers, is, becauſe they are almoſt conſtant in 
wagging their Heads and Necks up and down; 
and the Diſtinction made between the broad 
and narrow-tail'd Shaker, is, becauſe the broad- 
tail'd fort abounds with Tail-Feathers, about 
twenty-ſix in number, as Mr. Ray obſerves, and 
the narrow-tail'd Shakers have fewer in number, 
Theſe, when they walk, carry their Tail- Feathers 
erect, and ſpread abroad like a Turkey-Cock. 
They likewiſe have diverſity of Feathers. 

The next I ſhall take notice of, are the Jaco- 
bines, or Cappers : Theſe are called Cappers 
from certain Feathers which turn up about the 
back part of the Head. There are of theſe 
that are rough-footed ; theſe are ſhort-bill'd, 
the Iris of their Eye of a Pearl Colour, and the 
Head is commonly white. 


The 
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but what is the occaſion of the Name, is not 
known, unleſs Turbit, or Turbeck, is a Cor 
ruption of the Word Cortbeck, or Cortbeke- 
Which is the Name the Hollanders give them, 
and ſeems to be derived from the French, 
where Court. bec would ſignify a ſhort Bill, 
which this Pigeon is remarkable for ; the Head 
is flat, and the Feathers on the Breaſt ſpread 
both ways. Theſe arc about the bigneſs of the 
acobines. 
The Carrier Pigeon is the next I ſhall take 
notice of; it is ſo call'd from the Uſe which 
is ſometimes made of them in carrying of Let- 
ters to and fro: It is very ſure that they are 
nimble Meſſengers, for by experience it is 
found, that one of theſe Pigeons will fly three 
Miles in a Minute, or from Sf. Albans to Lon- 
don in ſeven Minutes, which has been try'd ; 
and I am inform'd, that they have been ſent 
of a much longer Meſſage: however, they 
might certainly be made very uſeful in Diſ- 
patches, which required ſpeed, if we were to 
train them regularly between one Houſe and 
another. We have an account of them paſling 
and repaſſing with Advices between Hirtius 
and Brutus, at the Siege of Modena, who had, 
by laying Meat for them in ſome high Places, 
inſtructed their Pigeons to fly from place to 
place for their Mcat, having before kept them 
hungry, and ſhut up in a dark Place, Theſe 
are about the fize of common Pigeons, and of 


a dark blue or blackiſh Colour, which is one 
Way, 


The next is the Turbit, commonly ſo call'd» 
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way of diſtinguiſhing them from other ſorts : 
they are alſo remarkable for having their Eyes 
compaſs d about with a broad Circle of naked 
ſpungy Skin, and for having the upper Chap of 
their Beak cover'd more than halt from the 
Head with a double Cruſt of the like naked 
fungous Body. The Bill, or Beak, is mode- 
rately long, and black. Theſe Birds are of that 
Nature, that tho' they are carricd many Miles 
from the place where they were bred, or 


brought up, or have themſelves hatch'd, or bred 


up any young ones, they will immediately re- 
turn home as ſoon as we let them fly, Per- 
haps this may, in ſome meaſure, depend upon 
the Affection the Male or Female bear to 
one another. When they are to be uſed as 
Carriers, two Friends muſt agree to keep them, 
one in London, and the other at Guilford, or 
elſewhere; the Perſon that lives at Guzi/ford 
muſt take two or three Cocks or Hens that 
were bred at his Friend's at London, and the 
other two or three that were bred at Guilford ; 
when the Perſon at London has occaſion to 
fend an Expreſs, he muſt roll up a little piece 
of Paper, and tic it gently with a ſmall String 
paſs'd thro'it about the Pigeon's Neck. But it 
muſt be obſerv'd before, that the Pigeons you 
deſign to ſend with a Meſſage, be kept pretty 
much in the dark, and without Meat, for eight 
or ten Hours before you turn them out, and 
they will then riſe and turn round till they have 
found their way, and continue their Flight till 
they have got home. With two or three of 
B theſe 
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theſe Pigeon's on each ſide, a Correſpondence 
might be carried on in a very expeditious man- 
ner, eſpecially in Matters of Curiolity, or thoſe 
things which tend to publick Good, I know 
a Gentleman that has ſet out on a Journey early 
in the Morning, where it was judged to be 
dangerous trayclling, that has taken one of this 
fort of Pigeons in his Pocket, and at his Jour- 
ney's End, which he tells me was near thirty 
Miles diſtant from his Houle, has turn'd off 
the Pigeon, and it has been at its feeding Place 
in nine or ten Minutes, with an Account of 
his ſafcty. In Turkey it is very cuſtomary for 
theſe Pigeons to be taken on board a Ship that 
ſails, by the Captain, and if any thing extraor- 
dinary happens within the diſtance of ſix or 
eight Leagues, the Pigeon is ſent back with 
Advice, which ſometimes may be a means of 
ſaving a Ship from bcing taken by the Pyrates, 
or other Enemies, and expedite Trade. 

The Barbary Pigeon, or Barb, is another 
ſort, whole Bill is like that of the Turbit, i. e. 
ſhort and thick, and a broad and naked Circle 
of a ſpungy white Subſtance round about the 
Eye, like that in the Carrier Pigeon. The Iris 
of the Eye is white, if the Feathers of the Pi» 
gcon arc inclining to a darkiſh Colour ;* but is 
red, if the Feathers are white, as we find in 
other white Birds. 

Smiters arc another ſort of Pigeon, ſuppos'd 
to be the ſame that the Hollanders call Drai- 
ers. This ſort ſhake their Wings as they fly, 


and riſe commonly in a circular manner in their 
flight ; 
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flight; the Males for the moſt part riſing higher 
than the Females, and frequently falling and 
flapping them with their Wings, which pro— 
duces a noiſe that one may heat a great way; 
from whence it happens that their Quill-Fea- 
thers are commonly broken or ſhatter'd. 
Theſe arc almoſt like the Pigcon call'd the 
Tumblcr ; the differcnce chiefly is, that the 
Tumbler is (omething ſmaller, and in its flight 
will turn itſelf backward over its Hcad, The 
diverſity of colours in the Feathers makes no 
difference. 

The Helmet is another kind of Pigeon di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the others, becauſe it has the 
Head, the Quill-Feathers, and the Tail-Feathers 
always of one colour: Sometimes black, 
ſometimes white, or red, or blue, or yellow ; 
but the other Feathers of the Body arc of a 
different colour, 

The next Pigeon I ſhall take notice of, is 
that which is call'd the light Horſeman 3; this is 
ſuppoled to be a crols ſtrain between a Cock 
Cropper and a Hen of the Carrier Breed, be- 
cauſe they ſeem to partake of both, as appears 
from the excreſcent Fleſh on their Bills, and 
the ſwelling of their Crops ; but lam not de- 
termin'd concerning that point, nor can give 
any good Judgment about it, till I have ſcen 
whether the Cropper be the Male or Female, 
upon waich depends a Debate in Natural Philo- 
ſophy, which has not been yet decided; this 
ſort however is reckon'd the beſt Breeder, and 
are not inclin'd to leave the place of their 
B 2 Buth, 
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Birth, or the Houſe where they have been ac- 
cuſtom'd. 

The Baſtard bil! Pigeon is another ſort, 
which is ſomewhat bigger than the Barbary 
Pigeon ; they have ſhort Bills, and are gene- 
rally ſaid to have red Eyes, but I ſuppoſe thoſe 
colour'd Eyes are belonging only to thoſe which 
have white Feathers. 

There is alſo a Pigeon call'd the Twrner, 
which is ſaid to have a Tuft of Feathetsihanging 
backward on the Head, which parts, as Mr. Ray 
ſays, like a Horſe's Main. 

There is a ſmaller ſort than the former call'd 
the F;nikin, but in other reſpects like the for- 
mer. There is a ſort of Pigeon call'd the Spot, 
ſuppos'd, and with good Judgment, to take its 
Name from the Spot on its Forchead juſt above 
its Bill, and the Feathers of its Tail always of 
the ſame colour with the Spots, and all the 
other Feathers are white. 

Laſtly, I ſhall take notice of the Pigeon 
call'd the Mawmer, or Mahomet, ſuppoſed to 
be brought from Turkey ; however, it is ſingu- 
lar for its large black Eyes; the other parts are 
like thoſe of the Barbary Pigeon. 

Theſe are the forts of Pigeons generally 
known, for the large Italian Pigeons are only 
the larger Runts ; and I am of opinion, that 
the diverſity of colours in Pigeons only pro- 

cceds from the diverſity of kinds of Pigeons, 
that couple with one another; for I have 
known Swine that have been whole-footed, 


that hays coupled with thoſe that were cloven- 
footed, 
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footed, and the Pigs that were produced, 
were partaking of whole and cloven Hoofs, 
ſome one, ſome two cloven Hoofs, and the reſt 
whole Hoofs. 

Concerning the Life of a Pigeon, Ar:/totle 
ſays, that a Pigeon will live forty Years, but 
Albertus finiſhes the Life of a Pigeon at 
twenty Years; however, Aldrovandus tells 
us of a Pigeon, which continued alive two 
and twenty Years, and bred all that time except 
the laſt ſix Months, during which ſpace it had 
loſt its Mate, and lived in Widowhood. There 
is a remarkable Particular mention d by Aldro- 
vandus relating to the Pigeon, which is, that the 
young Pigeons always bill the Hens as often as 
they tread them, but the elder Pigeons only 
bill the Hens the firſt time before coupling. 
Pliny and Atbenæus, from Ariſtotle, tell us, 
that it is peculiar to Pigeons not to hold up 
their Heads when they drink as other Birds and 
Fowls do, but to drink like Cattle by ſucking 
without intermiſſion ; it is eaſily obſerved, 
and worth Obſeryation. | 

To diftinguiſh which arc the Males and Fe- 
males among Pigeons, it is chiefly known by 
the Voice and Cooing ; the Female has a ſmall 
weak Voice, and the Male a loud and deep 
Voice, © 

The Fleſh of Pigeons is hard of Digeſtion, 
and therefore is not judged a proper Supper- 
meat; it is ſaid to yield a melancholy Juice, 
but if boil'd are very tender, or roaſted while 


they are called Squabs, viz. Pigeons about 
B 3 tou 
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four days old, they are much better for the Sto- 
mach, and then commonly yield, among the 
Curious in cating, about eighteen Pence, or 
two Shillings a piece. The Food which is ge- 
nerally given to Pigeons is Tares; but if we 
were to mix Spurty-Sceds with it, or Buck- 
wheat, thoſe Grains would forward their bree- 
ding, as has been try'd : however, if Pigeons 
arc fed only with Tares, and arc of a good 
kind, we may expect them to breed nine or 
ten times ina Year; but ſometimes, perhaps. 
not hatch above one at a time, tho' if they were 
in full Vigour, they would breed N qoithy at 
one fitting. 

In the feeding of Pigeons, it is adviſcable not 
to let them have more Meat at one time than 
they can eat, for they are apt to toſs it about, 
and loſe a great deal of it; fo that the contri- 
vance of filling a ſtone Bottle with their Meat, 
and putting the Mouth downwards, ſo that it 
may come within an Inch of a Plain or Table, 
and will give a ſupply as they feed, is much 
the beſt way. And their drinking- water 
ſhould be diſpenſed to them in the ſame way 
out of a Bottle reversd with the Mouth into a 
narrow ſhallow Ciſtern ; but at the ſame time 
they ſhould not want the conveniency of a 
Fan ot Water, if there can be no better had, 
to waſh themſelves in, for they are of them- 
ſelves a Bird ſubject to contract Dirt and Fleas. 
This is what I ſhall ſay of the breeding of tame 
Pigeons at preſent. 
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As to the preparing of Pigeons for the Table, 
they are commonly cither roaſted, boiled, 
baked, or broiled ; theſe are ſo generally un- 
derſtood, that I nced not mention them, nor 
that Parſley is almoſt become neceſſary with 
them either to be roaſted or boiled in the Body 
of the Pigeon, or put in the Sauces for them: 
this every one knows, but that the Liver of 
the Pigeon ſhould be always left in the Body 
of it, is not known every where, otherwiſe it 
would not be ſo generally taken out and loſt, 
as it is in many places remote from London; 
but this may be, perhaps, becauſe every one 
does not know that a Pigeon has no Gall. As 
to particular ways of Dreſſing of Pigeons, 
there are two or three which I think are excel- 
lent. The ntſt I had from a Lady in Eſſex, 
whom [I have had occaſion to mention in this 
and other Works, and that is in reſpect to broil- 
ing of Pigeons whole, When the Pigeon is 
prepared for the Kitchen, tye the Skin of the 
Neck very tight with Packthread, and put into 
the Body a little Pepper, Salt, Butter, and a little 
Water at the Vent, and tie it up cloſe at the 
Neck, broil this upon a gentle Fire, flowring 
it very well, and baſting it with Butter. When 
this is brought to Table, it brings its Sauce in 
itſelf. To thoſe who are not lovers of Spice 


or Salt, the Butter and Water will be ſufficient 


to draw the Gravy in the Pigeon: but a Pigeon 
that is ſplit and broiled is of a very different 
Taſte from this, and not worthy, in my opi- 


nion, to be reckon'd with it. 
B 4 Ano- 
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Another way of ordering Pigeons, which ! 
met with by accident, and pleaſed me as well 
as ſeveral Gentlemen in my Company, was the 
boiling of Pigeons in Paſtc : The Receipt the 
People gave me for it, was, to fill the Belly of 
the Pigeon with Butter, a little Water, ſome 
Pepper and Salt, and cover it with a thin light 
Paſte, and then to put it in a fine Linen Cloth, 
and boil it for atime in proportion to its big- 
neſs, and ſerve it up. When this is cut open, 
it will yield Sauce enough of a very agrecable 
Reliſh. | 


Stewing of Pigeons, from Monſ La Fountaine, 
an excellent Cook in Paris. 


CK and waſh half a dozen Pigeons, and 
lay them into a Stew-Pan, with a Pint or 
more of good Gravy, an Onion cut ſmall, or 
three or four large Shalots, a little Bunch of 
ſweet Herbs, ſome Pepper and Salt, a Pint of 
Muſhrooms that have been well clean'd, and 
cut into ſmall Picces, and a little Mace ; let 
theſe ſtew gently till they are tender, and add 
to them about half a Pint of White-Wine juſt 
before you take them off the Fire; then lay 
your Pigeons in your Diſh, and brown your 
Sauce after tis diſcharged of the Bunch of ſweet 
Herbs and the Spice, which ſhould be tied in 
a little Linen Cloth ; pour then your Sauce 
with the Muſhrooms over the Pigeons, and 
ſtrew the whole over with grated Bread, giving 
it a browning with a red-hot Iron ; or the 
grated Bread may be omitted. 2 

1 
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Another Way of dreſſing Pigeons, 
from the ſame. 


T AKE young Pigeons and par-boil them, 
then chop ſome raw Bacon very (mall, 
with a little Parſley, a little ſweet Marjoram, 
or (ſweet Baſil, and a ſmall Onion; ſcaſon 
this with Salt, and Pepper, and fill the Bodys 
of the Pigeons with it. When this is done, 
ſtew the Pigeons in Grayy, or ſtrong Broth, 
with an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, a little Ver- 
juice and Salt; when they are enough, take 
them out of the Liquor, and dip them in Eggs 
that have been well beaten, and after that roll 
them in grated Bread, that they may be cover'd 
with it. Then make ſome Lard very hot, and 
fry them in it till they are brown, and ſerve 


them up with ſome of the Liquor they were 


ſtew'd in, andfry'd Parſley. 

In the beginning of this Month, as well as 
in December, the Eel is commonly laid up in 
the Mud, and we find them there in Cluſters 
folded one over another, which I ſuppoſe is the 


manner of coupling; for in the beginning of 


March, or end of February, we ſee young ones 
as ſmall as Threads on the edges of the Waters. 
I think it is no longer to be doubted, but that 
the Eel is viviparous; that is, it brings its young 
ones perfectly framed, and docs not lay Spawn 
like other Fiſh : and the Reſemblance the Egl 
bears to that Fiſh, which is call'd by the Fiſher- 
men the Coney-Fiſh, and is found at this time 
about the Buoy in the Nore full of young ones, 

makes 
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makes me the rather conclude the Eel brings 

| forth its Young perfectly form'd. This Fiſh is 

4 not accounted wholeſome at this time of the 
4 Year, nor fit for eating till they begin to run in 

March ; therefore what I have to ſay relating 


to preparing Eels for the Table, will be ſet 
down in the Month of March. 


* SRD * TO 
FEBRUARY 


ag] > our Poultry will begin to lay plenti- 
oy a bl fully in this Month, it may not be im- 
180 proper to ſay ſomething of them be- 
tore we proceed to give the Receipts 
for dreſſing and preparing their Eg2s for the 
Table. Ir is neceſſary to be known firſt, the 
Difference between Fowls and Birds; a Fowl 
always leads its young Ones to the Meat, and 
a Bird carries the Meat to the Young : for this 
reaſon, we find that Fowls always make their 
Neſts upon the Ground, while Birds, for. the 
molt part, build their Neſts aloft ; ſo then our 
common Poultry are Fowls, the Pheaſant, Par- 
tridge, Peacock, Turkey, Buſtard, Quail, Lap- 
wing, Duck, and ſuch like are all Fowls : But 
a Pigeon is a Bird, and a Stork, or Crane, and 
a Hcron, arc Birds, they build their Neſts aloft, 
and carry Meat to their young Ones. 
The CharaQteriſtick Marks of the Poultry 
Kind arc, beſides what I have ſaid above, to 
have 
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have ſhort, ſtrong, and ſomewhat crooked 
Bills, which are beſt adapted to pick up Grains 
of Corn, Pulſe, and other Seeds, which is chicfly 
what theſe Fowls feed upon; and we may 
obſerve, that as neither Birds nor Fowls have 
Teeth to macerate their Food with, ſo Nature 
has provided them not only with a Crop to 
ſoften their Meat, but a Stomach furniſh'd with 
thick ſtrong Mucles, whoſe uſe is to grind the 
Grains of Corn, or any hard Meat ſwallow'd 
whole, which they perform by the help of little 
Stones, which Birds and Fowls ſwallow now 
and then, and which ſupply the defect of Teeth. 
It is obſervable, that Fowls, for the moſt part, 
lay a greater number of Eggs than Birds, even 
many more than they can fit upon at one time. 
I have known about thirty Eggs lay'd by one 
common Poultry-Hen, but it is ſeldom that 
any Bird lays more than five or ſix, except the 
Wren, and the Tom-tit, and the Pigeon not 
more than two. Again, the Poultry, contrary 
to others of the winged Race, are armed with 
Spurs ; and it is obſervable, that the Cocks of 
the common Poultry diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from diurnal Fowls,' by crowing or ſinging in 
the Night, as the Nightingale diſtinguiſhes itſelf 
from the reſt of the Bird- kind. As for the 
length of Lite in common Poultry; Aldrovan- 
aus makes it to be about ten Years, but that 
the Cock becomes unfit for the Hens when he 
is four Years old ; and we find by experience 
the ſame, as well as that a Cock ſhould not have 
more than ſix or ſeven Hens, if we expect health 


ful 
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ful and ſtrong Broods of Chickens. About the 
Laying- time of theſe Fowls, Spurry-Seed and 
Buck wheat is an excellent ſtrengthening Food 
for them. 

There is another thing relating to Fowls of 
this kind well worthy obſcrvation ; and thar is, 
of Capons being made to bring up a Brood of 
Chickens like a Hen, clucking of 'em, brooding 


them, and leading them to their Meat, with as 


much Care and Tenderneſs as their Dams would 
do. To bring this about, 70. Baptiſta Porta, 
in lib. 4. Mag. Nat. preſcribes to make a Ca- 
pon very tame and familiar, fo as to take Meat 
out of one's Hand ; then about Evening-time 
pluck the Feathers off his Brcaſt, and rub the 
bare Skin with Nettles, and then put the 
Chickens to him, which will preſently run un- 
der his Breaſt and Belly; the Chickens then 
rubving his Breaſt gently with their Heads, per- 
haps allay the ſtinging and itching occaſioned 
by the Nettles, or perhaps they may contribute 
to warm that part where the Feathers are away : 
however, the bare part muſt be rubb'd with 
Nettlcs three or four Nights ſucceſſively, till 
he begins to love and delight in the Chickens. 

When a Capon is once accuſtomed to- this 
Service, he will not eaſily leave it off; but as 
ſoon as he has brought up one Brood of 
Chickens, we may put another to him, and 
when they are fit to ſhift for themſelves, we 
may give him the Care of a third. 

The ſorts of the Houſe Pullen, or common 


Poultry, are many; but as the uſe of them 4 
c 
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the Table is the ſame, I ſhall only take notice 
of ſuch as are of the large Dunghill kind, or 
of the Hamburgh ſort, of the Game kind, and 
of the (mall Dutch kind; which laſt is admired 
by ſome for the fineneſs of their Fleſh, and for 
being great Layers, eſpecially in the Winter : 
But it is certain that the larger ſort ſell the beſt 
at Market, and lay the largeſt Eggs, and there- 
fore ſhould be the moſt cultivated about a 
Farm. As for the Game Breed, ſome fancy 
that their Fleſh is more white and tender than 
the other ſorts; but they are always quarrelling, 
which contributcs to make themſelves and their 

Brood weak. | 
Where we propoſe to raiſe a large Stock of 
Poultry, we ſhould be careful to ſecure our 
Hen-Houſe from Vermin of all forts, and keep 
it dry and clean, allowing alſo as much Air as 
poſlible ; for if it is not often clean'd, the ſcent 
of the Dung will give your Fowls the Roop : 
So likewiſe there muſt be eaſy Convenience for 
perching of the Fowls, diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Perches be not placed over any 
of the Hen's Neſts, which muſt always lic dry 
and clean, bedded with Straw, for Hay is apt 
to make the fitting Hens faint and weak. 
When we deſign to ſet a Hen, we ſhould ſave 
her Eggs in dry Bran, and when ſhe clucks, pur 
no more in her Neſt than ſhe can well cover ; 
for as to Certain numbers to be more lucky in 
hatching, there is nothing in that: And if we 
fat Fowls, then uſe the Method preſcribed in 
my Country Gentleman and Farmer's _—_ y 
2 - 
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Director, in the Month of January, which 
is much the beſt way of any that has yet been 
diſcovered. In the choice ot Fowls for cating, 
thoſe which are white feather'd and white 
legg'd, are much tenderer and finer in their 
Fleſh than thoſe of other Colours, and are 
much weaker; for which reaſon, thoſe who 
underſtand Cocking, do not approve of ſuch as 
happen to be white feather'd : and thoſe which 
are black feather'd, arc accounted the hotteſt 
and moſt fiery, and their Fleſh is coarſer than 
in other Fowls. But let us now come to the 
uſe of the Fleſh of theſe Fowls, which is either 
caten roaſted, boiled, fricaſlced, baked, or broil- 
ed either ſlit or whole, It is to be noted, that 
the Fleſh of theſe Fowls or Chickens boiled 
is more eaſily digeſted than the Fleſh of thoſe 
that are roaſted, and the Fleſh of the Legs is 
more eaſy of Digeſtion than that of the Breaſt. 
Mr. Ray takes notice, that thoſe parts of Fowls, 
which arc continually in Action, arc eſtzem'd 
the belt, for which reaſon he prefers the Legs 
of came Fowls, and what we call the Wings 
in wild Fowl, that is, the fleſhy part on the 
Breaſt, Geſner and Aldrovandus have both 
largely treated of the uſe of the Fleſh and Eggs 
of theſe Fowls, but I believe ſome of the fol- 
lowing Receipts for dreſſing them, will not 
be unacceptable, they being more adapted to 
the Taſte of our Times. 

I ſhall begin with ſome curious ways of dreſ- 
ſing of Eggs, which I had from a Gentleman 
of Bruſſels, who had collected them from moſt 
parts of Europe. Firſt 
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Firſt Way of dreſſing of Eggs. 


Ben your Eggs till they are hard, and cut 

the Whites only into Rings or large pieces; 
then cut ſome Parſley and Onions ſmall, and 
ſtew them with a little Salt, Pepper, and Nut- 
meg in half a Pint of Water, till the Onion 
and Parſley is tender; when this is done, put 
in your Eggs well flower'd, and as ſoon as they 
are hot, put half a Pint of Cream to them, and 
thicken them for ſerving at the Table. The 
Volks may be fry'd to garniſh the Diſh. 


Second Way of preparing of Eggs. 

B Oil your Eggs hard as before, and cut the 

— Whites likewiſe as directed in the above 
Reeeipt, and then prepare ſome Gravy, a bunch 
of ſweet Herbs, a little Salt, ſome Lemon Peel, 
ſome Jamaica Pepper bcaten ſmall, an Onion 
ſhred ſmall, and let theſe ſtew together till it 
is ſufficiently ſeaſon'd ; after which, ſtrain it off, 
and put in the Eggs to heat them thoroughly, 
and then thicken the whole with burnt Butter. 


Third Way of preparing of Eggs. 


Reak ſome Eggs, beat them well, and ſea- 
ſon them with Salt and ſome Jamaica Pep- 

per finely powder'd, then make ſome Butter 
very hot in a Pan, and pour in the Mixture to 
fry, till it is hard enough to hold together; then 
it muſt be taken out, and cut into ſeveral Pieces, 
and 
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and ſerved with the ſame Sauce directed in the 
foregoing Receipt. 


Fourth Way of dreſſing of Eggs. 


Ake the Hearts of two or three Cabbage- 
Lettuces, a little Sorrel, Parſley, Cher- 
ville, and a large Muſhroom, put them in Wa- 
ter over the Fire till they are tender, then chop 
them together very ſmall with ſome Volks of 
hard Eggs, and ſeaſon the whole with Salt, 
Pepper, or Nutmeg ; and when the Maſs is 
well mixt together, put them in paſte, making 
them into ſmall flat Puffs, and fry them. This 
may be diverſify'd, by adding ſome ſweet Herbs 
chop'd ſmall to the Mixture, before it 1s put 
into Paſte. | 


Fifth Way of dreſſing of Eggs. 


BEN as many Eggs as you think convenient, 

and at the ſame time ſqueeze the Juice of 
an Orange among them; being well beaten, 
ſeaſon them with a little Salt, then take a Stew- 
Pan, and if it is a Faſt-day, put ſome Butter into 
it and pour in your Eggs, keeping them ſtir- 
ring continually over the Fire till they are 
enough, then pour them into a Plate upon Sip- 
pets. But on Fleſh-days, inſtead of Butter uſe 
ſtrong Gravy, or on Fiſh-days ſome Muſhroom- 
Grayy may be uſed inſtead of Butter, or with 
it. 


Sixth 
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Sixth Way of ordering of Eggs. 


Roi Eggs till they are hard, peel them, and 

cut them lengthways, then quarter each 
half, and dip the ſeveral quarters in Batter, 
made of Flower, Eggs and Milk ; fry them then 
in Butter very hot, over a quick Fire, and lay 
them a while before the Fire to drain. In the 
mean while prepare for them the following 


Sauce of burnt or brown Buttcr, ſeaſoned with 


Sweet-herbs, Salt, Pepper, Nutmeg, and a 
little Elder-Vinegar, with ſome Muſhrooms 
ſtew'd and haſh'd; and garniſh your Diſh, or 
Plate, with fry'd Brcad, Parſley, and fry'd 
Muſhrooms. 


Theſe are a few out of many Receipts; 
which the above Gentleman gave me, and may 
ſerve as Directions for many others; for by 
what I can find, all the others depend upon the 
ſame Principles. The variation of theſe depends 
upon the variety of Taſtes: Some like Amletts, 
or Frazes of Eggs, with Bacon, or with Clary, 
or other high-taſted Herbs, which every good 
Houſewife knows how to direct. The ſame 
Gentleman obſerves, that Amletts with boiled 
Artichoke Bottoms ſliced, Amletts with the 
Tops of boil'd Aſparagus, green Peaſe boiled, 
Muſhrooms ſtew'd and ſliced, or Truffles, theſe 
he tells me are extraordinary. 

As to the particulars relating to the dreſſing 
of fatted Fowls, the methods which moſt agree 
with my Palate, and have been admired by the 

C de 
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beſt Judges of my Acquaintance, are the fol 
lowing, which I had from France. 


To areſs à Capon, or other Fowl. 


Wie your Fowl is truſs'd for Roaſting, co- 
| ver the Breaſt with a thin ſlice of fat Ba- 
con, and put an Onion ſtuck with Cloves into 
the Belly, with ſome Salt and Pepper; when 
it is roaſted enough, take off the Bacon, and 
ſtrew it with grated Bread, till it is brown. 
This is caten, either with Orange-Juice and 
Salt, or if Oyſters are at hand, as they. are 
about many Farms in England, they may be 
ftew'd gently with a little White Wine, Spice, 
and a little Butter, which will make an agreca- 
ble Sauce for it. Or elſe it may be eaten with 
a very good Sauce, which I have often met 
with, and have lik'd as well; which is made 
with ſmall Beer and Water, equal quantities, 
an Onion flic'd, ſome Pepper and Salt, and 
about an Ounce of Fleſh, cither of Mutton or 
Beef, to boil till it comes to about half, ſup- 
poſing at firſt 'tis not above half a Pint ; and at 
ſome places, inſtead of Mutton, &c. this Sauce 
has been only made of the Neck of a Fowl. 
This Sauce, in my Opinion, has a very rich 
Taſte, and has been well approv'd of by ſome 
curious Travellers: Where we could have this, 
we rather choſe it than Winc-Sauce, Capons, 
Pullets, or others of this ſort of Fowl, may be 
alſo larded with Bacon, if they are roaſted ; 
but the Gentleman aforcſaid, who gaye me this 
Receipt, told me that no Water-Fowl muſt be 
larded with Bacon, To 
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To farte or ſtuff a Fowl. From Mr. Agneau. 
When your Fowlis made ready fot Roaſting, 
take the Liver boil'd, a Shallot, a little 

Fat of Bacon, ſome grated Bread, the Bottom of 
a boil'd Artichoke, and ſome Muſfirooms, 
chop theſe very ſmall, and make a forc'd Meat 
of them, ſeaſon'd with Salt and Spices at plea- 
fure ; fill the Belly of the Fowl with this, and 
then truſs it, covering the Breaſt with a thin 
lice of fat Bacon, and over that put a piece of 
writing Paper. Roaſt this, and ſerve it up with 
the following Sauce: Make a haſh of Muſh- 
rooms, an Anchovy, a few Capers atid ſome 
Gravy, boiled together with ſuch Seaſoning as 
you approve z the Sauce ſhouldbe thicken'd of 
brown'd, and it is fit for the Table. 


To farce Fowls another way. From the 

—_— ſame. 
T* Ake Pullets and roaſt them, then take the 
Fleſh of the Breaſt, and mince it ſmall, 
with ſome Fat of Bacon boil'd, a few Muſh- 
rooms, a little Onion and Parſley, and forme 
Crumb of Bread ſoak d in Cream over a gentle 
Fire ; when all theſe are well minc d, add the 
Volks of two or three Eggs, and mix all toge- 
ther; then with this forced Meat fill the Breaſt 
of the Fowls in their proper ſhape, and beat 
ſome Whites of Eggs to go over them, and 
then cover them thick with Crumbs of Bread, 
having firſt laid your Fowls commodiouſly in a 
Diſh, and then put them'in the Oven till they 
have taken a fine brown Colour, If you have 
C 2 more 
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more of this farced Meat than you uſe in ma- 
king good the Fowls, either make it into Balls 
and fry them, or elſe make a Batter of Eggs, 
Milk, and Wheat-Flower, and dip ſmall par- 
cels of the Farce into it to fry for garniſhing. 
You may make a Sauce to theſe farced Fowls 
with ſtew'd Muſhrooms tols'd up with Cream; 
the ſame may be done with Turkeys, Phea- 


ſants, Cc. 


To make @ brown or white Fricaſſee of Chic- 
kens. From the ſame. 


8 Trip the Chickens of their Skins as ſoon as 


they are kill d, and when they are drawn, 
cut their Wings, Legs, and moſt fleſhy parts in 
Pieces, then fry them a little in Hog's-Lard; 
after which, put them to ſtew with a little But- 


ter and Gravy, for a brown Fricaſſẽe, or Butter 


and Water for a white Fricaſſée; to either 


of theſe add a Glaſs of White Wine, with a 


Seaſoning of Salt, Pepper, Nutmeg, Cherville 
cut ſmall, and three or four young Onions 
whole, that they may be withdrawn when the 
Fricaſſèe is enough: Then brown the Sauce 
with ſome of the fame Lard the Chickens 
were fry'd in, and thicken it with burnt Flow- 
er; to this you may add fry'd or ſtew'd Muſh- 


rooms. But for a white Fricaſſèc, inſtead of 


the browning with the Lard and burnt Flower, 
thicken the Sauceswith three or four Yolks of 
Eggs, and a little Verjuice ; or clſe when the 
Fricaſſce is ſtew'd enough, take off the Fat as 
much as poſſible, and toſs it up with Cream; 
this will ſerve to fricaſlce Rabbits. In 
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In Lent, and on Faſt-days, I have caten very 
good Soups abroad, that were made without 
any Fleſh. And as that is not very common 
in England, 1 thought it convenient to bring 
over the Receipts with me, that we may know 
how to make the beſt of cvery thing about a 


Farm. 


To make Fiſh-Gravy for Soups. 


N O make this Fiſh-Gravy, which may ſerve 

for a Foundation of all Fiſh- Soups, take 
Tench or Eels, or both, well (cour'd from 
Mud, and their Outſides ſcour'd well with Salt; 
then pull out their Gills, and put them in a Ket- 
tle with Water, Salt, a bunch of ſweet Herbs, 
and an Onion ſtuck with Cloves; boil theſe 
an hour and a half, and then ſtrain off the Li- 
quor thro'a Cloth: add to this the Peelings of 
Muſhrooms well waſh'd, or Muſhrooms them- 
ſelves cut ſmall ; boil theſe together, and ſtrain 
the Liquor thro a Sieve into a Stew-Pan, upon 
ſome burnt or try'd Flower, and a little Lemon, 
which will ſoon render it of a good Colour, 
and delicate Flavour, fit for Soups, which may 
be varied according to the Palace, by putting 
in Pot-Herbs and Spices to every one's liking 3 
this will keep good ſome time. When you 
make any. of this into Soup, remember to put 
a Glaſs of white Wine into your Soup a little 
before you ſerve it. 
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A Foundation for Herb Soups. 


Ake a quantity of good Herbs, ſuch as 
Cherville, Spinage, Sallery, Leeks, Beet- 
Cards, and ſuch like, with two or three large 
Cruſts of Bread, ſome Butter, a bunch &f ſweet 
Herbs, and a little Salt; put theſe, with a mo- 
derate quantity of Water, into a Ketyle, and 
boil them an hour and half, and ſtrain off the 
Liquor thro' a Sieve, and it will be a good Foun- 
dation for Soups, cithcr of Aſparagus Buds, 
Lettuce, or any other kind, fit for Lent or Faſt- 
days. Theſe Herb Soups arc ſometimes 
ſtrengthened with two or three Volks of Eggs, 
a little before they are ſcrv'd to the Table. 
As in this Month there is plenty of Oranges, 
ſo it is a proper Scaſon to make Orange-Wine, 
which is a molt pleaſant and refreſhing Liquor 
in the Summer Seaſon. The following Re- 
ceipt is an approved one for it. 


To male Orange Wine. From Mrs. E. B. 


T Ake twenty Gallons of Water, and forty 
Pounds of fine Sugar, mix theſe together, 
boil and clarify it with the Whites of Eggs: 
againſt this is done, have two hundred middling 
Oranges, parcd ſo thin that no White appear 
upon the Rinds ; and as ſoon as the Syrup is 
raken off the Fire, put the Peels of five and 
twenty Oranges into it; and when the Liquor 
is quite cold, put in the Juice of the Oranges, 
with ſome freſh Alc-Ycaſt ſpread upon a warm 


Toaſt of white Bread ; let this work two days, 
and 
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and then put it into the Veſſel or Cask, ad- 
ding at the ſame time, two Gallons of white 
Port Wine; and then to every Gallon of Li- 
quor, add an Ounce of Syrup of Citron, or 
Syrup of Lemon, and in two Months time it 
will be fit to bottle, 


In this Month it may not be unneceſſary 
to obſerve that Oranges are declining, and 
waſte apace; but they are commonly very 
cheap, and therefore ſuch as have a great Call 
for Orange- peel, as Confectioners, &c. now 
buy them in quantities; but a little Carriage 
by Land will contribute to their quicker de- 
cay. The Orange, tho' it is not found in 
every Garden, yet I eſteem it as a neceſſary 
Fruit in many Caſes, and what a Family can 
hardly be without; and truly conſidering how 
good Oranges we might have in our Gardens, 
and how eaſily they may be cultivated againſt 
Garden-walls, I much wonder that they are 
not more generally planted with us. There 
is a very good Inſtance of their proſpering 
well againſta Wall, and thriving in the na- 
tural Ground, at Mr. Heather's, a curious 


Gentleman at Twittenham, which Trees bear 


very well, and bring very large Fruit. 

But as I have obſerv'd above, that this is 
the Seaſon when foreign Oranges are gene- 
rally in the greateſt plenty about London, it 
is a good time to preſerve their Juice; eſpe- 
cially it may prove uſeful to ſuch as have op- 
portunities of vending Punch in large Quan- 
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tities, or for ſuch who find that Liquor agree- 
able tothem : For tho' I have known ſeveral 
who have expreſsd the Juice of Oranges and 
Lemons, and bottled it up againſt a dear 
Time, yet ſuch Juice has turn'd to be of a 
very diſagrecable Sourneſs in a ſhort ſeaſon. 
The Method which I have taken to preſerve 
this Juice to be uſed in Punch, was to expreſs 
the Juice, and paſs it thro' a Jelly-bag, with 
about two Ounces of double: refined Loaf» 
Sugar to cach Pint of Juice, and a Pint of Bran- 
dy, or Arrack; bottle this up, and cork it 
well with ſound Corks, and you may kcep it 
a Year. Before you pals this Liquor thro' 
the Bag, you may put about the Rind of two 
Oranges to ſteep for two Hours, into each 

uart of Liquor, which will give it a rich 
Flavour. When you have occaſion to uſe it 
for Punch, it is at the diſcretion of the Maker 
to add what quantity of Brandy, or Arrack, 
he thinks proper, only r-membring that there 
is alrcady a Pint in each Bottle. This may 
be of good advantage to Inn-keepers, &c. 
who live remote from London; and by this 
way they need not run the hazard of loſing 
this ſort of Fruit, by bruiſing or rotting, which 
they will be ſubject to, if they are not well 
pack d, and have bad Roads, And beſides, 
conſidering the vaſt difference that there is in 
the Price of Oranges, ſo much, that at ſome 
Seaſons you mult pay as much for one, as 
will at another time purchaſe near a Dozen, 
it is the beſt to conſider of this when they are 
ac 
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at the cheapeſt Price, We may likewiſe uſe - 
the ſame Method with Lemons ; but it is not 
convenient to ſteep any of the Peels in the 
Liquor, for they will give it a difagrecable 
Flavour. But it is to be underſtood alſo, that 
Lemons are to be met with in perfection all 
the Vear; only this Scaſon they are at the 
cheapeſt Price. The Peel of an Orange or 
two may be put to each Quart of Juice, to ſteep 
as above directed, bruiſing every piece of Peel 
as you put it into the Juice, Note, that the 
Lemon and Orange Juice muſt not be mix d 
togcther in the ſame Bottles. 
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= a = HIS Month all ſorts of Pond-fiſh are in 
| i; Seaſon ; vig. the Jack, the Carp, the 

Tench, the Perch, and the Eel; but it 
muſt be noted, that both the Males and 
Females of every kind of Fiſh are in their greateſt 
Perfection before the Spawning-time, and they 
are ſick and unwholeſome for three Weeks 
aſter Spawning. The Eel, indeed, has not yet 
been known to lay any Spawn, but is likely 
to be Viviparous, as I have mention'd in the 
Month of January. The Jack, or Pike, this 


Month 
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Month runs, as the Sportſmen call it; that 
is, they retire into the Ditches, if there are 
any in their way, and feed upon Frogs; or 
elſe, in warm Days, lie upon the top of the 
Waters, and are eaſily taken by Snares: How- 
ever, they are this Month full row'd, and are 
then in their greateſt Strength, and in the beſt 
condition for the Table. We judge thoſe are 
the beſt which are broad-back'd, and deep Fiſh ; 
for thoſe that are long and flender, have not 
their Fleſh firm, which is reckon'd the Perfec- 
tion of a Fiſh, The way of preparing this 
Fiſh in the beſt manner, in my Opinion, if 
it is large, is to roaſt it according to the fol- 
lowing Receipt, which I had from Mr. Jahn 
Hughs, an excellent Cook in London. | 


bay a Jack or Pike is diſcharged of its 
Scales and Entrails, and well clean'd, 
prepare a Mixture in the following Manner, 
to be ſew'd up in the Belly of the Fiſh; 
Take of grated Bread about one third part, the 
Rivet, or Liver of the Fiſh cut ſmall, with Oy- 
ſters chopp'd, or the Fleſh of Eels cut ſmall ; 
mix theſe with three or four Eggs butter d 
in a Sauce-pan, to which add Pepper and 
Salt with ſome dry'd Sweet Marjoram well 
pouder'd, or ſuch other Sweet-herbs as are 
moſt grateful to the Palate, an Anchovy ſhred 
ſmall, and fill the Belly of the Fiſh with the 
Preparation, and ſew it up, When this is done, 
cut two ſmall Laths of Willow, or any other 
Wood, except Deal, or ſuch as has a Tur- 
pen: 
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ntine Juice in it, of the length of the Fiſh, 
and lay the Fiſh upon the Spit, with the two 
Laths upon the Fiſh, and bind them together 
with a Fillet of Linnen, about an Inch wide, 
which muſt be wrapp'd round them ina Screw- 
like manner, and then laid down to the Fire, 
and baſted very well with Butter, and drudged 
with Crumbs of Bread, and the ſame ſort of 
Sweet-herbs that were uſed in the Mixture 
abovemention'd, Where you have not the 
conveniency of Oyſters, or Eels, to compoſe 
the aforemention'd Mixture, you may add a 
larger quantity of butter'd Eggs. Where there 
is the conveniency of an Oven, we may bake 
ſuch a Fiſh with leſs trouble than roaſting it; 
and in that caſe rub the outſide with the Yolk 
of an Egg, and roll it in ſome of the Mix- 
ture aboyemention'd, the Anchovy and butter'd 
Eggs excepted, putting ſome Vinegar and But- 
ter in the Pan. The Sauce to this Fiſh is But- 
ter melted, alittle White-wine, and mix d with 
a third part of ſeaſon'd Beef Gravy, with a 
Spoonful or two of Muſhroom Ketchup, and 
an Anchovy or two diſſolved. 


The ſmaller Sort of theſe Fiſh, i. e. ſuch as 

are about a Foot long, are moſt commonly 
boiled, but they will do well baked, as above 
directed. The ſame Sauce may be uſed with 
the boil'd Fiſhz or inſtead of Beef Gravy, 
may be uſed the Muſhroom Gravy, as directed 
in this Work, which will have a much fincr 
Reliſh than the Beef Gravy. 
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In this Month likewiſe, the Carp 1s fit for the 


Table, and is commonly much admir'd, if it 


be well tew'd ; otherwiſe I think it makes but 


an indifferent Diſh, being a Fiſh full of Croſs- 


bones. The Head is accounted much the beſt 


part of the Fiſh, and is therefore preſented as 


a Compliment to the greateſt Stranger at the 
Table. The Carp, as it is a Fiſh which 
thrives beſt in black, deep, ſtanding Waters, 
is therefore commonly given to taſte of the 
Mud ; but to cure this, thoſe Carps you in- 
tend for the Table ſhould be put into a clear 
Water for a Weck before you uſe them, that 
they may purge themſelves. You may keep 


two Brace of large Carps well enough in a 


two dozen Hamper, plung'd into any part of 
a River where there is a clear Stream, or 
Trench that is fed by a Spring, and they will 
become of an extraordinary ſweet Taſte. And 
ſo we may do with Tench and Eels, when 
we catch them in foul feeding Waters, When 
your Fiſh are thus purify'd, dreſs your Carps 
aftcr the following manner : 


To Stew Carps or Tench. 


Jake a Brace of live Carp, ſcale them, 

gut and waſh them, and bleed them in 
the Tails, ſo that the Blood be not loſt; for 
according to all the Receipts for ſtewing this 
kind of Fiſh, the Blood, however ſmall the 
Quantity is of it, muſt make part of the Sauce : 
Lay theſe in a Stew-Pan with the Blood, a 


Pint of Beef-Gravy, a Pint of Claret, a large 


Onion 
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Onion ſtuck with Cloves, three large Ancho- 
vies, a Stick of Horſe-radiſh ſliced, the Peel 
of half a large Lemon, Pepper and Salt at 
pleaſure, a Bunch of Sweet-herbs, two or 
three Spoonfuls of Vinegar. This Liquor 
ſhould nearly cover the Carps ; ſo that if the 
Gravy and Clarct, mention'd above, be not. 
ſufficient, add equal quantities of cach till you 
have enough; cover this cloſe, and ſet the 
Stew-pan over a gentle Fire, till the lower- 
ſide of the Fiſh are ſtew'd enough; then turn 
them, and keep them ſtewing as before, cloſe 
cover'd, till they are enough; after which, 
lay them in a Diſh upon Sippets of fry'd 
Bread, and ſtrain off the Sauce to be thicken d 
and brown'd with burnt Butter. This muſt 
be poured over the Fiſh, and the Diſh gar- 
niſh'd with the Row or Milt, Barberries, and 
Lemons liced, | 


The ſame Method is alſo uſed for ſtewing 
of large Roach, Dace, and Chubb; bur a 
Tench ſtew'd this way, is much better than 
a Carp. The Back of this Fiſh, and the Head, 
are the Pieces which are moſt in eſteem. 

It is worth our remark, that when we find 
our Tench coverd with black Scales, they 
will always taſte muddy, which is the fault 
of the River-Tench about Cambridge; but 
where we find Tench of a golden Colour, 
we are ſure of good Fiſh, that will cat ſweet 
without the trouble of putting em into clear 
Water to purify. 

AS 
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As there is ſome trouble-in the dreſſing of 
this Fiſh, they may be ſtew'd the Night be- 
fore they are to be eaten, and will keep very 
well; and half an hour before they are to be 
ſervd up, ſet them over the Fire to be 
thoroughly hot, and then brown their Sauce 
as before directed. 

It is to be obſerv'd, that to bake theſe Fiſh 
with the above Ingredients, is as good a Way 
as the ſtewing them. It is likewiſe neceſſary 
to obſerve, that all Fiſh which will keep a long 
time alive out of Water, will ſicken, and 
their Flcſh become unfirm by lying in the 
Air; therefore, if Fiſh are to be ſent a Day's 
22 or kept a Day before they are uſed, 

ill them as ſoon as they are taken out of 
the Water, and the Fleſh will be firm. 

I ſhall add one thing more concerning the 
boiling of Fiſh, which was communicated to 
me by a very ingenious Gentleman, who has 
made Fiſhing his Study for many Years: He 
ſays, that the Goodneſs of boil'd Fiſh conſiſts 
chiefly in the Firmneſs of the Fleſh ; and in the 
next place, that the Fleſh parts eaſily from the 
Bone ; to do which, he directs to kill the 
Fiſh immediately after they are taken out of 
the Water; and when you deſign to boil em, 
put a large handful of Salt into about two' or 
three quarts of Water, and fo in proportion: 
Put in the Fiſh while the Water is cold; then 
ſet them over the Fire, and make them boil 
as quick as poſſible, without any Cover over 


the Pan, This is — to do very well. 
This 
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This Receipt is particularly good for boiling 


of Flounders. His Receipt for Sauce for 
boil'd Fiſh, is the following. 


Sauce for boild Fiſh. 


Ake Beef-Gravy, an Onion, a little White- 
wine, ſome Horſe-radiſh ſliced, Lemon- 
peel, an Anchovy, a Bunch of Swect-herbs, 
boil them well together, and ſtrain off the 
Liquor, then put a Spoonful of Muſhroom 
Ketchup to it, and thicken it with Butter 
mix d with Flower: or for Faſt-days the Gravy 
may be omitted, and in the place of it put 
Muſhroom-Gravy, or a larger quantity of 
Muſhroom-Ketchup, or ſome of the Fiſh- 
Gravy mention'd in February, which is good 
to put in Sauce for any ſort of Fiſh, 


As this is the Month when Eels begin to 
be good, I ſhall give two or three Receipts 
for the Dreſſing of them in the beſt manner: 
The firſt for Roaſting of Eels, or Pitchcotting 
them, I had from the Crown at Baſingſtoke 
ſome Years ago; and that for Collaring of 
Eels, from Mr. 7ohn Hughs, a celebrated 
Cook in London. But I ſhall firſt obſerve, 
that the Silver Ecl is counted the beſt; and 
that all ſuch as lie and feed in clear Streams, 
may be uſed without purging them, as I have 
directed above; but all Pond Eels muſt be 
put into clear Waters for a Week, at leaſt, 
before they arc uſed, if you would have them 
in perfection. And now to the Reccipts, Zh 
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To Roaſt or Broil an Eel, from the Crown 
at Baſingſtoke, An. 1718. 


Ake a large Eel, rub the Skin well with 

Salt, then gut it and waſh it well; cut 
off the Head and skin it, laying by the Skin 
in Water and Salt; then lay your Eel in a 
clean Diſh, and pour out about a Pint of Vine- 
gar upon it, letting it remain in the Vine- 
gar near an hour; then withdraw your Eel 
from the Vinegar, and make ſeveral Inciſions 
at proper diſtances in the Fleſh of the Back 


and Sides, which Spaces muſt be filld with the 


following Mixture : 

Take grated Bread, the Yolks of two or 
three hard Eggs, one Anchovy minced-{mall, 
ſome Sweet-Marjoram dry'd and pouder'd ; ot 
for want of that, ſome Green Marjoram ſhred 
ſmall : to this add Pepper, Salt, a little Pou- 
der of Cloves, or Jamaica Pepper, and a 
little freſh Butter, to be bear all together in a 
Stone Mortar, till it becomes like a Paſte; 
with which Mixture fill all the Inciſions that 
you cut in the Ecl, and draw the Skin over 
it: then tie the end of the Skin next the 
Head, and prick it with a Fork in ſeveral Pla- 
ces; then tie it to a Spit to roaſt, or lay it 
upon a Grid-iron to broil, without baſting. The 
Sauce for this is Butter, Anchovy, a litde 
Pepper, and Lemon: juice. "PO 


To 
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To Piteheot Eels. 

Ake a large el, clean it well with Salt 

and Water both the Skin and the Inſide, 
then pull off the Skin, and prepare the follow- 
ing Mixture of Bread grated, Sweet-herbs pou- 
der d, or minced ſmall, ſuch as Sweet-marjo- 
ram, Sage, and ſome Pepper and Salt; then 
rub your Eel with Yolks of Eggs, and after 
that, roll it in the Mixture, then draw the Skin 
ovet it, and cut your Eel in {ſeveral pieces 
about three Inches in length, dipping them 
again in Yolks of Eggs, and after that, in the 
above Mixture : then lay them on the Gridiron, 
and when they are enough, ſerve them to the 
Table, with the Sauce preſcribed for the roaſted 
Eels, abovemention d. 


To Collar Eels, from Mr. John Hughs, à fa- 
mous Cook in London. 


Ake a large Eel, and ſcour the Skin and 

the Inſide very well with Salt, cut off 

the Head, and ſplit it down the Back, then 
lay it abroad upon your Dreſſer, and ſeaſon 
it well with Spice, Salt, and a good quantity 
of Red Sage minceg ſmall : mix theſe well, 
and ſprinkle the Mixture thick upon your 
Eel, then roll it up, and tye it clofe in a 
thin Cloth at each end, and in the middle; 
boil it then in a ſtrong Pickle of Vinegar, 
Water, Salt, ſome Spice, and a Bay-leat or 
two; and when it is boiled enough, take out 
the Eel, and let it ſtand till it is quite cold, 
D and 
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and when the Pickle is cold likewiſe, pour the 
Pickle into a glazed Earthen-Pan, and put your 
Eel into it to keep for Uſe ; this will remain 
good ſeveral Weeks, if it is kept cloſe cover d. 
When the Ecl is quite cold, take off the 
Cloth. 

The Eel is alſo good in Pyes, fry d and boil'd, 
which cycry one knows how to prepare. 

About the end of this Month, the Trout be- 
gins to come in Seaſon ; for before this time, 
its Body is cover'd with little Inſects, which is 
a Demonſtration of its being ſick and unwhole- 
ſome. The beſt way of eating this Fiſh is to 
boil it, and ſerve it with Butter and an Ancho- 
vy for Sauce; as is commonly practis d about 
Hungerford, Spenham- Land, and other noted 
Places for Trout. 

If the Seaſon is now mild, about the end of 
the Month the Sap in the Birch- Tree will begin 
to be very fluent. And ſo in the Choice of 
Fiſh to be ſeaſonable, we muſt have regard to 
the Temper of the Air; for if the Air be mild 
and gentle, ſooner or later all parts of the 
Creation are govern'd by it: but when Idirect 
for this Month or another any thing to be done, 
I ſuppoſe the Temper of the Air to be what it 
is for the generality 3 but the Birch-Tree Sap 
we will ſuppoſe begins now to flow, and then 
we are to take the opportunity of making 
Wineof it. The beſt Reccipt I have met with 
for making this Wine, is the following. 


To 
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To make Birch. nine. From Lady W. 


Wen the Sap of the Birch-Tree will run, 
cut a large Notch in the Bark of the 
Trunk of the Tree, in ſuch a place as one may 
conveniently place a Veſſel to receive the Sap; 
which will flow at the Inciſion very plentifully, 
without doing any harm to the Tree. If the 
Trees are pretty large, you may expect about 
a Gallon of Liquor from each of them, which 
muſt be order'd in the following manner. 
Take five Gallons of the Liquor, to which put 
five Pounds of Powder - Sugar, and two Pounds 
of Raiſins of the Sun ſtoned; to this, put the 
Peel of one large Lemon, and about forty large 
freſh Cloves: boil all theſe together, taking 
off the Scum carefully as it riſes; then pour it 
off into ſome Veſſel to cool, and as ſoon as it 
is cool enough to put Yeaſt to it, work it as you 
would do Ale for two days, and then tunn it, 
taking care not to ſtop the Veſſel till it has done 
Working, and in a Month's time it will be 
ready to bottle. This is not only a very Plea- 
ſant, but a very Wholeſome Wine. 

This Month is eſteemed one of the principal 
Seaſons for brewing of Malt Liquors for long 
keeping; the Reaſon is, becauſe the Air at this 
time of the Year is temperate, and contri- 
butes to the good Working or Fermenting the 
Drink, which chiefly promotes its Preſerva- 
tion and good Keeping : for very cold Wea- 
ther prevents the free Fermentation or Work- 
ing of Liquors, as well as very hot Weather 
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{ſo that if we brew in very cold Weather, un- 
leſs we uſe ſome Means to warm the Cellar 
while new Drink is Working, it will never 
clear itſelf as it ought to do; and the ſame 
Misfortune will ic lie under, if in very hot 
Weather the Cellar is not put in a temperate 
ſtate, the Conſequence of which will be, that 
ſuch Drink will be Muddy and Sour, and, per- 
haps, never recover; or if it does, perhaps not 
under two or three Years. Again, ſuch Miſ- 
fortunes are often owing to the badneſs of 
the Cellars; for where they are dug in ſpringy 
Ground, or are ſubject to Wet in the Winter, 
then the Drink will chill, and grow flat and 
dead. But where Cellars are of this ſort, it is 
adviſeable to make your great Brewings in this 
Month rather than in October; for you may 
keep ſuch Cellars temperate in Summer, but can- 
not warm them in Winter, and fo your Drink 
brew'd in March will have due time to ſettle 
and adjuſt itſelf before the Cold can do it any 
great harm. It is adviſeable likewiſe to build 
your Cellars for keeping of Drink, after ſuch 
a manner, that none of the external Air may 
come into them; for the variation of the Air 
abroad, was there free admiſſion of it into the 
Cellars, would cauſe as many Alterations in 
the Liquors, and ſo would keep them per- 
petually diſturb'd and unfit for drinking. 1 
know ſome curious Gentlemen in theſe things, 
that keep double Doors to their Cellars, on 
purpoſe that none of the outward Air may get 


into them, and they have good reaſon to boaſt 
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of their Malt-Liquors. The meaning of the 
double Doors, is to keep one ſhut while the 
other is open, that the outward Air may be ex- 
cluded 3 ſuch Cellars, if they lic dry, as they 
ought to do, arc ſaid to be cool in Summer, 
and warm in Winter, tho in reality, they are 
conſtantly the ſame in point of '{ cmper : they 
ſcem indeed cool in hot Weather, but that is 
becauſe we come into them from an hotter 
abroad; and ſo they ſeem to us warm in Winter, 
becauſe we come out of a colder Air to them; 
{o that they are only cold or warm compara- 
tively, as the Air we come out of is hottcr or 
colder. This is the Caſe, and a Cellar ſhould 
be thus diſpos'd if we expect to have good 
Drink. As for the Brewing Part itſelf, I ſhall 
leave that to the Brewers in the ſeveral Coun- 
tics in England, who have moſt of them dif- 
ferent Manners even of Brewing honeſtly, 
What I ſhall chiefly touch upon, beſides what 
I ſhall ſpeak of Cellaring, will rclate to Water, 
Malr, Hops, and the keeping Liquors. 

The beſt Water, to ſpeak in genèxal, is Rr 
ver Water, ſuch as is ſoft, and has partook 
of the Air and Sun; for this caſily inſinuates 
itſelf into the Malt, and extracts its Virtue ; 
whereas the hard Waters aſtringe and bind the 
Parts of the Malt, ſo that its Virtue is not 
freely communicated to the Liquor. It is a 
Rule with a Friend of mine, that all Water 
which will mix with Soap is fit for Brewing, 
and he will by no meansallow of any other ; 
and I have more than once expericnc'd, that 
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where the ſame Quantity of Malt has been uſed 
to a Barrel of Rive Water, and the ſame to 
a Barrel of Spring Water, the River Water 
Brewing has cxcell'd the other in Strength above 
five degrees in twelve Months, as I prov'd by 
a ſmall Glals-Tube with a Scal, and was 
much preferable to the Taſte. I muſt obſerve 
too, that the Malt was not only in Quantity 
the ſame for one Barrel as for another, but was 
the ſame in Quality, having been all meaſur'd 
from the ſame Heap; ſo alſo the Hops were 
the ſame both in Quality and Quantity, and the 
Time of boiling, and both work'd inthe ſame 
manner, and tunn'd and kept in the ſame Cel. 
lar. Here it was plain that there was no dif- 
ference but the Water, and yet one Barrel was 
worth two of the other. 

There is one thing which has long puzzled 
the beſt Brewers, which I ſhall here cndeavour 
to explain; and that is, where ſeveral Gentlemen 
in the ſame Town have employ'd the ſame 
Brewer, have had the ſame Malt, the ſame 
Hops, and the ſame Water too, and brew'd 
all in the ſame Month, and broach'd their 
Drink at the ſame time; and yet one has had 
Beer which has been extremely fine, ſtrong, 
and well taſted, while the others have hardly 
had any worth drinking. I conjecture there 
may be three Reaſons for this difference : One 
may be the different Weather which might 
happen at the different Brewings in this Month, 
which might make an Alteration in the Work- 
ing of the Liquors: Or, ſecondly, that the 
OO | Yeaſt 
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Yeaſt or Barm might be of different ſorts, or in 
different ſtates, wherewith theſe Liquors were 
work'd : And, thirdly, that the Cellars were 
not equally good: for I am very ſenſible, the 
goodneſs of ſuch Drink, as is brew'd for kcep- 
ing, depends upon the goodneſs of the Cellars 
where it is kept; for at a Gcatleman's of my 
Acquaintance, who for many Years has uſed 
the ſame Brewer, and the ſame Method, his Beer 
is always of the ſame Taſte, his Ccllars, or 
Vaults, are very dry, and have two or three 
Doors to them. 

The Dorcheſter Beer, which is eſteem'd pre- 
ferable to moſt of the Malt-Liquor in England, 
is for the moſt part brew'd of chalky Water, 
which is almoſt every where in that County 
and as the Soil is generally Chalk there, I am of 
opinion, that the Cellars being dug in that dry 
Soil contributes to the good keeping of ther 
Drink, it being of acloſe texture, and of a dry- 
ing quality, ſo as to diſſipate Damps; for damp 
Cellars, we find by experience, are injurious to 
keeping Liquors, as well as deſtructive to the 
Casks. The Malt of this Country is of a pale 
Colour; and the beſtDrink of this County that 
I have met with to be (old, is at a ſmall Houſe 
againſt the Church at Blackwater, four Miles 
beyond Dorcheſter, in the Road to Bridport, 
in Dorſetſhire ; they broach no Beer till it is 
a Year old, and has had time to mellow, But 
there muſt be ſuch Cellars as I (peak of, which 
incloſe a temperate Air, to ripen Drink in; the 
conſtant temperate Air digeſts and ſoftens theſe 
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Malt Liquors, ſo that they drink ſmooth as 
Oil; bur in the Cellars which arc uncqual, by 
letting in Heats and Colds, the Drink is ſubject 
to grow ſtale and ſharp : For this reaſon it is, 
that Drink, which is brew'd for a long Voyage 
at Sea, ſhould be perfectly ripe and fine before 
it is exported, for when it has had ſufficient 
time to digeſt in the Cask, and 1s rack'd from 
the Bottom or Lee, it will bear carriage with- 
out injury. It is farther, to be noted, that in 
proportion to the quantity of Liquor, which is 
encloſed in one Cask, fo will it be a longer or 
a ſhorter time in ripening. A Veſſel which 
will contain two Hogſheads of Beer, will re- 
quirc twice as much time to perfect itſelf as one 
of a Hogſhead; and from my experience I find 
there ſhould be no Veſſel uſed for ſtrong Beer, 
which we deſign to keep, leſs than a Hogſhead: 
for one of that quantity, if it be fit to draw 
in a Year, has Body enough to ſupport it two, 
or three, or four Years, if it has ſtrength of 
Malt and Hops in it, as the Dorſetſbire Beer 
has ; and this will bear the Sea very well, as 
we find every day. 

There is one thing more to be conſider'd in 
the preſervation of Beer; and that is, when 
once the Veſlel is broach'd, we ought to have 
regard to the time in which it will be expended: 
for if there happens to be a quick Draught for 
it, then it will laſt good to the very bottom; 
but it there is likely to be a flow draught, then 
do not draw off quite half, before you bottle 
it, or elſe your Beer will grow flat, dead, or 
| ſour, 
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four. This is obſerved very much among the 


Curious. 
One great piece of Occonomy is the good 
management of Small Beer; for if that is not 
good, the Drinkers of it will be feeble in Sum- 
mer-time, and incapable of ſtrong Work, and 
will be very ſubject to Diſtempers; and beſides, 
when Drink is not good, a great deal will be 
thrown away. The uſe of Drink, as well as 
Meat, is to nouriſh the Body; and the more La- 
bour there is upon any one, the more ſubſtan- 
tial ſhould be the Dyct. In the time of Harveſt 
I have often ſeen the bad Effects of bad Small 
Beer among the Workmen ; and in great Fa- 
milies, where that Article has not been taken 
carc of, the Apothecarics Bills have amounted 
to twice as much more as the Malt would have 
come to, that would have kept the Servants in 
ſtrength and good health; beſides one thing 
more, which I obſerved above, good whole- 
ſome Drink is ſeldom flung away by Scrvants, 
ſo that the ſparing of a little Malt ends in loſs 
to the Maſter. Wherethere is good Cellaring, 
therefore, it is adviſeable to brew a ſtock of 
Small Beer, either in this Month or October, 
or in both Months, and to be kept in Hogſheads, 
if poſſible : The Beer brew'd in March to be- 
gin drawing in October, and that brew'd in 
October to begin in March, for Summer 
drinking; having this regard to the quantity, 
that a Family of the ſame number of working 
Perſons, will drink a third more in Summer 
than in Winter. 
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If Water happens to be of a hard nature, it 
may be ſoftened by ſetting it expoſed to the 
Air and Sun, and putting into it ſome Pieces 
of ſoft Chalk to infuſe ; or elſe when the Wa- 
ter is {ct on to boil, for pouring upon the Malt, 
put into it a quantity of Bran, which will help 

a little to ſoften it. 

I ſhall now mention two or three Particulars 
relating to Malt, which may help thoſe who 
are unacquainted with brewing : In the firſt 
place, the general Diſtinctions, between one 
Malt and another, is- only that one is high 
dried, the other low dricd ; that which we call 
high dried, will, by brewing, produce a Liquor 
of a brown, deep Colour; and the other, which 
is the low dried, will give us a Liquor of a palc 
Colour. The firſt is dried in ſuch a manner, 
as may be ſaid rather to be fcorch'd than dried, 
and will promote the Gravel and Stone, and is 
much leſs nouriſhing than the low dricd, or 
pale Malt, as they call it; for all Corn in the 
moſt ſimple way is the moſt feeding to the Bo- 
dy. I have experiencd too, that the brown 
Malt, even tho' it be well brewed, will ſoon- 

er turn ſharp than the pale Malt, if that be fair- 
ly brewed, I am told, that a Gentleman in 
Northamptonſhire has dried Malt upon the 
Leads of a Houſe, and has made very good 
Drink of it : And the Method of drying Malt 
by hot Air, which was once propoſed to the 
Publick, will do very well for a ſmall quanti- 
ty, but tis much too tedious to be ever render- 


ed profitable; however, any means that can 
1 be 
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be uſed to dry Malt without parching of it, will 
certainly contribute to the goodneſs of the 
Malt. At the Greybound at Marlborough 1 
have drank of the paleſt-colour'd Alc I ever 
ſaw, and the beſt taſted, and the ſtrongeſt that 
I have met with, In that place they dry their 
Malt very tenderly, and brew with chalky 
Water, and their Cellars are dug in Chalk: 
So at the Crown at Hockrell near Biſhop-Star- 
ford in Hertfordſhire, is excellent Bcer of a 
pale Colour, ſtrong, and well taſted ; there the 
Malt is tenderly dricd and the Soil chalky : like- 
wiſe at Nottingham and Derby they brew with 
pale Malt, chalky Water, and their Cellars are 
dug in Chalk. 

Theſe Places are noted for the Goodneſs 
of their Ale all over England, inſomuch that 
it has been computed, that there has been a- 
bove two Hundred Thouſand Pounds worth 
of Ale fold in and about London, under the 
Denomination of Nottingham, Derby, Dor- 
cheſter, &c. in one Year's time: but it is not 
in London that we mult expect to taſte theſe 
Liquors in perfection; for it is rare to find 
any of them there without being adultera- 
ted, or elſe ſuch Liquors are ſold for them 
as are unskilful Imitations of them; and J 
may add, are unwholeſome into the bargain, 
While I am writing this, a Gentleman of 
good Judgment in this Affair informs me, 
that the Brown Malt he finds makes the beſt 
Drink, when it is brew'd with a coarſe River 
Water, ſuch as that of the River Thames a- 
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bout London ; and that likewiſe being brew'd 
with ſuch Water, it makes very good Ale: 
but that it will not keep above ſix Months, 
without turning ſtale, and a little ſharp, even 
tho' he allows fourteen Buſhels to the Hogſ- 
head. He adds, that he has try'd the high- 
dry'd Malt to brew Becr with for keeping, 
and hoppd it accordingly ; and yet he could 
never brew it ſo as to drink ſoft and mel- 
low, like that brew'd with Palc Malt. There 
is an acid Quality in the high-dry'd Malt, 
which occaſions that Diſtemper commonly 
called the Heart-burn, in thoſe that drink of 
the Ale or Beer made of it. When I men- 
tion Malt, in what I have already ſaid above, 
I mean only Malt made of Barley; for Wheat- 
malt, Pea-malt, or theſe mix'd with Barley- 
malt, tho' they produce a high-colour'd Li- 
quor, will keep many Years, and drink (ſoft 
and ſmooth; but then they have the Mum- 
Flavour. I have known ſome People, who 
uſed brewing with high dry'd Barley-malt, to 
put a Bag, containing about three Pints of 
Wheat, into every Hogſhead of Drink, and 
that has fined it, and made it to drink mel- 
low: others I have ſeen put about three Pints 
of Wheat-malt into a Hogſhead, which has 
produced the ſame Effect. But all Malt-Li- 
quors, however they may be well-brew'd, 
may be ſpoiled by bad Cellaring, and be now 
and then ſubject to. ferment in the Cask, and 
conſequently turn thick and ſour. The beſt 
way: to hclp this, and bring the Drink 1 » 

elt, 
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ſelf, is to open the Bung of the Cask for 
two or three Days, and if that does not ſtop 
the Fermentation, then put about two or 
three Pounds of Oyſter-ſhells waſh'd and dry d 
well in an Oven, and then beaten to fine Pou- 
der, and ſtirring it a little, it will preſently 
ſettle the Drink, make it fine, and take off 
the ſharp Taſte of it; and as ſoon as that is 
done, draw it off into another Veſlel, and 
put a ſmall Bag of Wheat or Wheat-malr 
into it, as above directed, or in proportion, 
as the Veſlel is larger or ſmaller. 

Sometimes ſuch Fermentations will happen 
in Drink, by change of Weather, if it is in 
a bad Cellar, and it will in a few Months 
fall fine of it ſelf, and grow mellow. 

It is remarkable, that high-dry'd Malt ſhould 
not be uſed in Brewing till it has been ground 
ten Days, or a Fortnight, it yields much ſtronger 
Drink than the ſame quantity of Malt freſh 
ground ; but if you deſign to keep Malt ſome 
time ground before you uſe it, you mult take 
care to keep it very dry, and the Air at that 
time ſhould likewiſe be dry. And as for Pale 
Malt, which has not partaken ſo much of the 
Fire, it muſt not remain ground above a Week 
before you ule it. 

As for Hops, the neweſt are much the beſt, 
tho' they will remain very good two Years ; 
but after that, they begin to decay, and loſe 
their good Flayour unleſs great Quantities have 
been kept rogether; for in that caſe they 
will keep much longer good than in ſmall 
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ntities. Theſe, for their better preſetva- 
tion, ſhould be kept in a very dry Place, 
tho' the Dealers in them rather chuſe ſuch 
Places as are moderately between moiſt and 
dry, that they may not loſe of their Weight. 
I cannot help taking notice here of a Method 
which was uſed to ſome ſtale and decay'd 
Hops the laſt Year 1725, to make them rc- 
cover their Bitterneſs; which was to unbag 
them, and ſprinkle them with Aloes and Wa- 
ter, which, together with the badneſs of the 
Malt of the ſame Year's growth, ſpoil'd great 
quantities of Drink about London; for even 
where the Water, the Malt, and the Brewer, 
and Cellars are good, a bad Hop will ſpoil 
all: So that every one of theſe Particu- 
lars ſhould be well-choſen before the Brew- 
ing is ſet about, or elſe we muſt expect but 
a bad Account of our Labour. And ſo like- 
wiſe the Yeaſt or Barm that you work your 
Drink with, muſt be well conſider'd, or a good 
Brewing may be ſpoil'd by that alone; and 
be ſure that be always provided before you 
begin Brewing, for your Wort will not ſtay 
for it, 

In ſome remote Places from Towns it is 
practiſed to dip Whisks into Yeaſt, and 
bet it well, and ſo hang up the Whisks with 
the Yeaſt in them to dry; and if there is no 
Brewing till two Months afterwards, the 
beating and ſtirring one of theſe Whisks in 
New Wort, will raiſe a Working or Fermen- 
tation in it. It is a Rule that all Drink ſhould 
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be work'd well in the Tun, or Keel, before 
it be put in the Veſſel, for elſe it will not ea- 
fily grow fine. Some follow the Rule of 
beating down the Yeaſt pretty often while it 
is in the Tun, and kcep it there working for 
two or three Days, obſerving to put it in the 
Veſſel juſt when the Yeaſt begins to fall. This 
Drink is commonly very fine; whereas that, 
which is put into the Veſlel quickly after tis 

brew'd, will not be fine in many Months. 
We may yet obſerve, that with relation 
to the Seaſon for brewing of Drink for keep- 
ing, if the Cellars are ſubject to the Heat of 
the Sun, or warm Summer Air, it is beſt to 
brew in October, that the Drink may have 
tine to digeſt before the warm Seaſon comes 
on: And if Cellars are inclinable to Damps, 
and to receive Water, the beſt time is to brew 
in March; and I know ſome experienced 
Brewers, who always chuſe the brewing of 
Pale Malt in March, and the Brown in O&e- 
ber ; for they gueſs that the Pale Malt, bcing 
made with a lefler degree of Fire than the 
other, wants the Summer-Seaſon to ripen in; 
and ſo on the contrary, the Brown having had 
a larger ſhare of the Fire to dry it, is more ca- 
pable of defending itſelf againſt the Cold of the 
Winter-Seaſon. But how far theſe Reaſons 
may be juſt, I ſhall not pretend to determine; 
but in ſuch a Work as this, nothing ſhould 
be omitted that may contribute to give the 
leaſt Hint towards meliorating fo valuable a 
Ma- 
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ManufaQure ; the Artiſts in the Brewing Way 
are at liberty ro judge as they pleaſe. 

But when we have been careful in all rhe 
above Particulars, if the Casks are not in good 
order, ſtill the Brewing may be ſpoil'd. New 
Casks are apt to give Drink an ill Taſte, if 
they are not well ſcalded and ſcaſon'd ſeveral 
Days ſucceſſively, before they are put in uſe; 
and for old Casks, if they ſtand any time out 
of uſe, they are apt to grow muſty: unſlack d 
Lime, about a Gallon to a Hogſhead, with a- 
bout ſix Gallons of Water put in with it, and 
the Hogſhead preſently ſtopp'd up, will clear it 
of its Taint, it the ſame be repeated four ot 
five times; or burning of Linnen dipp'd in 
Brimſtone, to be cloſe ſtopped in a Cask, three 
or four times repeated, will do the ſame : or elſe 
put Water in your Veſſels, and throw in ſome 
burning Coals, and ſtop them cloſe, will do 
the like, if it be often repeated. 

I have now but little more to ſay about 
the Management of Drink, and that is con- 
cerning the Bottling of it. The Bottles firſt 
muſt be well clean'd and dry'd ; for wet Bot- 
tles will make the Drink turn mouldy, or mo- 
therry, as they call it ; and by wet Bottles, 
many Veſlels of good Drink are ſpoiled : but 
if the Bottles are clean and dry, yet if the Corks 
are not new and ſound, the Drink is ſtill 1i- 
able to be damaged; for if the Air can get 
into the Bottles, the Drink will grow flat, and 
will never riſe, I have known many who 


have flatter'd themſelves that they knew how 
to 
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to be ſaving, and have uſed old Corks on this 
occaſion, that have ſpoiled as much Liquor as 
has ſtood them in four or five Pounds, only for 
want of laying out three or four Shillings. If 
Bottles arc cork'd as they ſhould be, it is hard 
to pull out the Corks without a Screw, and to 
be ſure to draw the Cork without breaking, 
the Screw ought to go through the Cork, and 
then the Air muſt neceſſarily find a Paſſage 
where the Screw has pals'd, and therefore the 
Cork is good for nothing ; or if a Cork has 
once been in a Bottle, and has been drawn 
without a Screw, yet that Cork will turn muſty 
as ſoon as it is expoſed to the Air, and will 
communicate its ill Flavour to the Bottle where 
it is next put, and ſpoil the Drink that way. 

In the choice of Corks, chule thoſe that are 
ſoft, and clear from Specks, and lay them in 
Water a day or two before you uſe them; but 
let them dry again before you put them in the 
Bottles, leſt they ſhould happen to turn mouldy: 
with this care you may make good Drink, and 
preſerve it to anſwer your expectation. 

In the bottling of Drink, you may alſo ob- 
ſerve, that the top and middle of the Hogſhead 
is the ſtrongeſt, and will ſooner riſe in the Bot- 
tles than the bottom: And when once you 
begin to bottle a Veſſel of any Liquor, be ſure 
not to leave it till all is compleated, for elſe 
you will have ſome of one Taſte, and ſome of 
another. | 

If you find that a Veſſel of Drink begins to 
grow flat, whilſt it is g common draught, bot- 

tle 
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tle it, and into every Bottle put a piece of 
Loaf. Sugar, about the quantity of a Walnut, 
which will make the Drink riſe and come to 
itſelf: and to forward its ripening, you may 
ſet ſome Bottles in Hay in a warm Place; but 
Straw will not aſſiſt its ripening. 

Where there are not good Cellars, I have 
known Holes ſunk in the Ground, and large 
Oil Jars put into them, and the Earth filled 
cloſe about the ſides: One of theſe Jars may 
hold about a dozen quart Bottles, and will keep 
the Drink very well ; but the tops of the Jars 
muſt be kept cloſe cover'd up. And in Winter 
time, when the Weather is froſty, ſhut up all | 
the Lights or Windows into ſuch Cellars, and 
cover them cloſe with freſh Horſe-Dung, or 
Horſe-Litter ; but 'tis much better to have no 
Lights or Windows at all to any Cellar, for 


iii the reaſons I have given above. , 
[14 If there has been opportunity of brewing a | 
Hal good ſtock of Small Beer in March and Ofo- : 
VN ber, ſome of it may be bottled at ſix Months 1 
1 end, putting into every Bottle a lump of Loat- 8 
Fil Sugar as big as a Walnut; this eſpecially will b 
ll be very refreſhing Drink in the Summer : Or C 
[ if if you happen to brew in Summer, and are de- he 
| ' ſirous of brisk Small Beer, bottle it, as above, n; 
I as ſoon as it has done working. ; l 
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Fou the beginning of this Month 
FI the Perch is in great Perfection, and 
| holds good till Winter. One of the 
ways of dreſling this Fiſh, according 
to the Hollanders, and which is much admired 
by Travellers, is after the following manner, 
and is called Water-Soochy. 


To make a Water-Soochy. 


'S: AKE Perch about five Inches long, ſcale 

and clean them well ; then lay themin a 
Diſh, and -pour Vinegar upon them, and let 
them lie an Hour in it; after which put them 
into a Skellet with Water and Salt, ſome Parſ- 
ley-Leaves and Parſley-Roots well waſh'd and 
ſcraped: let theſe boil over a quick Fire till 
they are enough, and then pour the Fiſh, Roots, 
and Water into a Soop- Diſh, and ſerve them up 
hot with a Garniſh about the Diſh of Lemon 
ſliced, Theſe Fiſh and Roots are commonly 
eaten with Bread and Butter in Holland, or 
there may be melted Butter in a little Baſon 
for thoſe who chuſe it. Itis to be noted, that 
rhe Parſley-Roots muſt be taken before they 
run to Seed; and if they happen to be very 
large, they ſhould be boiled by themſelves, for 
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they will require more boiling than the Fiſh, 
This I had from Mr. Rogelli at the Hague. 
The following Receipt for dreſſing of Perch, 
I had likewiſe from the ſame Perſon, and is an 
excellent Diſh. 
To prepare Perch with Muſhrooms. 
ICK, and clean, and cut your Muſhrooms 
into ſmall pieces, and put them in a Sauce- 
pan to ſtew tender without any Liquor, but 
what will come from them; then pour off their 
Liquor, and put a little Cream to them; having 


ready at the ſame time a Brace of large Perch 


well ſcaled, waſh'd, and cut in Fillets or thick 
Slices, and parboil'd : Put your Perch thus pre- 
pared to your Muſhrooms, and with them the 
 Yolksof three Eggs beaten, ſome Parſley boil'd 

and cut ſmall, ſome Nutmeg grated, a little 
Salt, and alittle Lemon. Juice: keep all theſe 
ſtirring gently over a ſlow Fire, taking care not 
to break your Fiſh ; and when they are enough, 
garniſh them with Slices of Lemon and pickled 
Barberries. 

The following general Sauce I had from the 
ſame Perſon ; it is always ready to be uſed with 
every kind of Fleſh, Fowl, or Fiſh that require 
rich Sauces, and will keep good twelve Months. 


A Travelling Sauce. 


T AKE two Quarts of Claret, a quarter of 
a Pint of . and as much Verjuice ; 
put theſe together in a new Stone-Jar that will 
admit of being ſtopp'd cloſe : Put to this a 
quarter of a Pound of Salt that has been well 


dry'd _ 
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dry'd over the Fire, an Ounce of Black-Pepper, 
a Drachm of Nutmeg beaten fine, and as much 
Cloves, a Scruple of Ginger, two or three little 
Bits of dry'd Orange-Peel, half an Ounce of 
Muſtard-Seed bruiſed, half a dozen Shallots 
bruiſed a little, five or ſix Bay-Leaves, a little 
Sprig of Sweet Baſil, or Sweet Marjoram, a 
Sprig of Thyme, and a little Cinnamon; then 
ſtop your Jar cloſe, and let the Mixture infuſe 
for twenty-four Hours upon hot Embers: when 
this is done, ſtrain your Compoſition through 
a Linnen Cloth, till you have expreſs'd as much 
Liquor as poſlible, and put it in a dry Stone 
Bottle or Jar, and ſtop it cloſe as ſoon as tis 
cold, You muſt keep this in a dry Placc, and 
it will remain good twelve Months. This is 
a good Companion for Travellers, who more 
frequently find good Meat than good Cooks. 
My Author adds, that thoſe who are Admirers 
of the Taſte of Garlick, may add it to this Sauce, 
or diminiſh, or leave out any particular Ingre- 
dient that they do not approve of. It may alſo 
be made of Water only, or of Verjuice, or 
of Wine, or of Orange or Lemon-Juice ; but 
if it is made of Water, it will keep but a 
Month good : if it be made of Verjuice, it will 
laſt good three Months; if we make it of Vi- 
negar, it will laſt a Year ; or of Wine, it will 
laſt as long. Uſe a little of this at a time, 
ſtirring it well when you uſe it, 

In this Month I likewiſe judge it will be a 
good Seaſon to make the following curious Pre- 
paration for the uſe of Gentlemen that travel; 
E 3 the 
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the uſe of which I cſteem to be of extraordinary 
Service to ſuch as travel in wild and open 
Countrics, where few or no Proviſions arc to 
be met with; and it will be of no leſs Benefit 
to ſuch Families as have not immediate Re- 
courſe to Markets, for the Readineſs of it for 
making of Soups, or its Uſe where Gravey is 
required: and particularly to thoſe that travel, 
the lightneſs of its Carriage, the ſmall room 
it takes up, and the eaſy way of putting it in 
uſe, renders it extremely ſerviceable. This is 
what one may call Veal-Glue. 


To make Veal-Glue, or Calbe Soup, to be car- 
ried in the Pocket, k 


Ake a Leg of Veal, trip it of the Skin 

and rhe Fat, then take all the Muſcular 

or Fleſhy Parts from the Bones; boil this Fleſh 
gently in ſuch a quantity of Water, and ſo 
long a time, till the Liquor will make a ſtrong 
7 when tis cold: this you may try by ta- 
ing out a ſmall Spoonful now and then, and 
letting it cool. Here it is to be ſuppoſed, that 
tho' it will jelly preſently in ſmall quantities, 
yet all the Juice of the Meat may not be ex- 
tracted ; however, when you find it very ſtrong, 
ſtrain the Liquor thro a Sieve, and let it ſettle ; 


then provide a large Stew-pan with Water, and 
ſome China- Cups, or, glazed Earthen-Ware ; 


fill theſe Cups with the Jelly taken clear from 
the Settling, and ſet them in the Stew-pan of 
Water, and let the Water boil gently. till the 
Jelly becomes thick as Glue: after TAs, let 

them 
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them ſtand to cool, and then turn out the Glue 
upon a piece of new Flannel, which will draw 
out the Moiſture ; turn them in fix or eight 
Hours, and put them upon a freſh Flannel, 
and ſo continue to do till they are quite dry, 
and keep it in a dry warm Place : this will 
harden ſo much, that it will be ſtiff and hard as 
Glue in a little time, and may be carry'd in the 
Pocket without Inconvenience. We are to 
uſe this by boiling about a Pint of Water, and 
pouring it upon a piece of the Gluc or Cake, of 
the bigneſs of a ſmall Walnut, and ſtirring it 
with a Spoon till the Cake diſſolves, which 
will make very ſtrong good Broth. Asfor the 
Seaſoning Part, every one may add Pepper and 
Salt as they pleaſe, for there muſt be nothing of 
that kind put among the Veal when we make 
the Glue, for any thing of that ſort would 
make it mouldy. Some of this ſort of Cake- 
Gravey has lately been fold, as I am inform'd, 
at ſome of the Taverns near Temple- Bar, 
where, I ſuppoſe, it may now be had. As 1 
have obſerv'd above, that there is nothing of 
Seaſoning in this Soup, ſo there may be always 
added what we deſite, either of Spiccs or Herbs, 
to make it ſavoury to the Palate ; but ir muſt be 
noted, that all the Herbs that are uſed on this 
occaſion, muſt be boiled tender in plain Wa- 
ter, and that Water muſt be uſed to pour upon 
the Cake Gravey inſtead of ſimple Water: fo 
may a Diſh of good Soup be made without trou- 
ble, only allowing the Proportion of Cake-Gra- 
vey anſwering to the aboveſaid Ditection. Or ir 

E 4, Grave, 
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Gravey be wanted for Sauce, double the Quan- 
tity may be uſed that is preſcribed for Broth or 
Soup. I am inform'd by a Perſon of Honour, 
that upon this Foundation, there has been made 
a Cake-Gravey of Beef, which tor high Sauces 
and ftrong Stomachs, is (till of good uſc ; and 
therefore Iſhall here give the Method of it. 


To make Cake-Soup of Beef, &c. 


13 AKE a Leg. or what they call in ſome 
Places a Shin of Beef, prepare it as pre- 


ſcribed above for the Leg of Veal, and uſe 


the muſcular Parts only, as directed in the fore- 
going Reccipt; do cycry thing as abovemen- 
tion'd, and you will have a Beef-Glue, which, 
for Sauces, may be more deſirable in a Coun- 
try-Houlc, as Beef is of the ſtrongeſt nature of 
any Flcſh. Some prelcribe to add tothe Fleſh 
of the Leg of Beef, the Fleſ of two old Hares, 
and of old Cocks to ſtrengthen it the more; 
this may be done at pleaſure, but the Founda- 
tion ot all thefe Cake Graveys or Glues is the 
tirfſt. Theſe indeed are good for Soups and 
Sauccs, and may bc enrich'd by Cellary, Cher- 
ville, beat Chards, Leeks, or other Soup-Herbs. 
A little of this is alſo good to put into Sauces, 
cither of Fleſh, Fiſh, or Fowl, and will make 
a fine mixture with the Travelling Sauce. So 
that whenever there is mentioned the Uſe of 
Gravey in any of the Receipts contained in this 
T rcatiſe, this may be uſed on Fcaſt-days, and 
the Muſhroom Gravey, or Travelling Sauce 
on Faſt- days. 

This 
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This is alſo a time of the Year when pot- 
ted Mcats begin to come in faſhion ; to do 
which, the followjng Receipt may be an Exam- 
plc, 


Topot a Le 7 Beef to imitate potted Veniſon, 

from 2 Bradbury of Wicken-Hall. 
PRovide a Leg of Beef, and take off the Skin 

as whole as you can, then cut off all the 
Fleſh, and ſeaſon it with Pepper, Salt, and All- 
ſpice; then break the Bones and take out what 
Marrow you can to mix among your ſlices of 
Beef, which muſt be put in a deep Earthen Pot; 
cover then the whole with the Skin, and lay 
the Bones over that, covering all with Paper, 
and tying it down cloſe; after which, bake it 
with great Bread, and let it ſtand in the Oven 
all Night. When this is done, take off the 
Bones and the Skin, and clear it from the Li- 
quor as well as you can, then put the Mcat into 
a Wooden Bowl, and beat it as ſmall as poſſible 
with a Wooden Peſtle, often putting in ſome 
Butter, and ſome of the Fat of the Marrow, 
which will ſwim upon the Gravey, but ſuffer 
none of the Gravey to go in with it : when this 
is beat cnough, while it is warm, butter the 
Bottom and Sides of the Pan which you de- 
ſign to keep it in, and preſs down your Meat 
in it as hard as poſſible; when that is done, 
cover it with melted Butter. If you would 
have your Meat look red, rub it with a little 
Salt-pcrer before you ſeaſon it. By the lame Me- 
thod you may pot Veniſon, Mutton, or 3 

Fle 
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Fleſh elſe you pleaſe, obſerving that tis only 


the fleſhy or muſcular Parts that are uſed in 
that way; and that they muſt be ſeaſon'd and 
baked till they are tender, and then beat into 
a ſort of Paſte, with a little Butter added now 
and then while the Meat is beating. Keep 
theſe Meats in a cool dry Place, and you may 
preſerve them good ſeveral Weeks. If you de- 
ſire to pot a Hare, take the following Receipt. 


To Pot a Hare, from the ſame. 


Ake a Hare and bone it, then mince the 

Fleſh very ſmall, with a Pound of the Fat 
of Bacon; after which, beat theſe in a Mor- 
tar, and then feaſon your Meat with Pepper, 
Salt, Cloves and Mace, adding to it an Ounce 
of Salt-petcr: mix all theſe well, and let the 
Meat lie twenty four Hours, then put it in an 
earthen glazed Pot, and bake it three Hours; 
after which, take it out, and dry it from the 
Gravey, then return it-to the Pot again, and 
then cover it with clarified Butter. This Re- 
ceipt might have been put in ſome of the for- 
mer Months, as the Hare is then in ſeaſon; 
but as it depends upon the foregoing Receipt, 
I thought convenient to inſert it in this Place: 
however, a jack Hare may now be dreſs d in 
this faſhion, but the Doe-Hares are now ei- 
ther with Young or have Young ones, ſo that 
they are out of Seaſon. Theſe Potted Meats 
are uſeful in Houſekeeping, being always ready 
for the Table: So likewiſe the following 
Receipt for Collar'd Beef is of the ſame fer- 
vice. e To 
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To Collar Beef. 


E T the Rand or Flank of Beef cut 
about a foot in length ; bone it, and 
then mix two Ounces of Salt peter, with a 
good handful of common Salt: after which, 
carbonade the outward Skin of the Beef, and 
rub the whole well with the Salts, letting it 
lie for twenty. four hours in Salt before you 
collar it; but obſerving to turn it twice a 
day, at lcaft, whilſt it is in Salt, When it 
has lain thus to ſeaſon, get ſome ſweet-Mar- 
joram, a little Wintcr-Savoury, ſome Red 
Sage-leaves, and a little Thyme, and ſhred 
them {mall ; among which put an Ounce of 
Pepper ground ſmall, half an Ounce of Cloves 
and Mace beat, and a Handful of Saltz mix 
theſe together, and ſtrew the mixture thick 
over the inſide of your Meat, that when it is 
roll'd up, it may be equally bound in with the 
Turnings of the Beef: then provide ſome thin 
Slices of the ſame Beef to lay before the firſt 
Turn, that the Collar may not be hollow in 
the middle. This muſt be roll'd as hard as 
poſſible, ſo that every Part is equally preſs'd 
to each other; then get ſome Tape about an 
Inch wide, and bind it hard about your Col- 
lar of Beef, in a Screw. like manner, till you 
have cloſed your Collar from top to bottom 
as tight as can be; obſerving to bind the top 
and bottom in an extraordinary manner with 
ſtrong Packthread. Put this in a glazed carthen 
Pan, with as much Clarct as will cover it, 
put- 
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putting over the whole ſome coarſe Paſte, 
and ſend it to the Oven to ſtand five or ſix 
Hours. When it is baked enough, take out 
your Collar, and ſet it upright till it be cold, 
and then take off the Fillets, or the Tape that 
braced it together, and keep it for uſe. This 
is cut in thin Slices, and caten with Vine— 
gar, as are moſt of the Collar d- meats and Pot- 
ted meats. This Example is enough tor any 
one either to Collar other Meats by, only ob- 
ſerving that ſuch Fleſh as is tender, as Pig 
and a Brcaſt of Veal, muſt not be ſalted be- 
fore they are collar'd, and the Spice or Herbs 
to be roll'd up with them, may be at diſcretion ; 
but for the boiling or baking, the Time muſt 
be in proportion to their Size, or natural Ten- 
derneſs. It muſt nevertheleſs be obferved, 
that they muſt be baked or boiled till all the 
Gravey is out of them ; for the Gravey being in 
them, will contribute to their ſpoiling by grow- 
ing muſty, or otherways foetid. 


We have now Flounders in good Perfection, 
and beſides the common Way of Dreſſing 
them, cither by boiling them, as mention'd 
in the former Months, they are alſo ſometimes 
fried, and ſometimes broil'd ; but the follow- 
ing is after ſuch a manner, as is extremely 
agrceable, and will preſerve them good a long 
time. Theſe, or other Fiſh fry'd, are kept 
after the ſame manner: the Receipt I had from 
a worthy Gentleman, where I cat ſome in great 


Perfection. 
Pic ke 
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Pickled Fiſh. From Aaron Harrington, Z/q; 


L T the Fiſh be fry'd after the common 

manner, and when they are cold lay them 
in a Diſh, and pour on the following Pickle : 
Water and Vinegar equal quantities, Tamaica 
Pepper, Pepper and Salt, a little Mace, a few 
Bay-leaves, and ſome White-wine : when theſe 
have boiled together, pour the Pickle on the 
Fiſh while it is not too hot; theſe cat extreme- 
ly well. 

Trouts are now in good perfection in the 
South parts of our Country ; that is, where the 
Weather has been favourable in the former 
Month; and then beſides the common way of 
boiling them we may have them potted, which 
will make them as valuable as potted Charrs, 
which are a ſort of Trour. 


To pots Trouts. From Mrs. R. S. of Preſton 
in Lancaſhire. 

Cate and clean your Trouts very well, waſh 

them in Vinegar, and ſlit them down the 

Back, after which put Pepper and Salt into the 


Inciſion, and on their Outſides, and let them 


lie upon a Diſh three Hours ; then lay them in 
an earthen glazd Pan, with pieces of Butter 
upon them, and put them in an Oven two 
Hours, if they are Trouts fourteen Inches long, 
or leſs in proportion, taking care to tic ſome 
Paper cloſe over the Pan. When this is done, 
take away from them all the Liquor, and put 
them in a Pot, and as ſoon as they are quite 

If cold, 
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cold, pour ſome clarified Butter upon. them to 
cover them: Theſe will eat as well as ported 
Charrs, Some will take out the Bone upon 
fitting the Back, and theſe have been often ta- 
ken for Charrs; tho'I don't know above two 
Places where the Charrs are, one is a Pool 
where a River or Brook runs thro' in Lanta- 
ſhire, and the other is in a Pool at Naant, 
within four Miles of Caernarvan. But the 
Charr is of the Trout kind, and it muſt be a 
good Judge in Fiſh to diſtinguiſh one from ano- 
ther ; however, there is ſome ſmall difference, 
which the Criticks in fiſhing take notice of, 

Fiſh may alſo be kept in Pickle ſeveral 
Weeks, as the Jack and Trout eſpecially are 
agreeable Varietics. 

This time is a proper Scaſon for making a 
pleaſant and ſtrong Wine of Malaga Raiſins, 
which will kecp good many Ycars, and among 
the beft Judges of Wine is much admired; it 
is not unlike a ſtrong Mountain Wine : at this 
time allo the Raiſins are very cheap. 


To make Naiſin Wine. 


7 half a hundred weight of Malaga 
Raiſins, pick them clean from the Stalks, 
and chop the Raiſins ſmall, then put them into 
a large Tub, and boil ten Gallons of River Wa- 
ter, or ſuch Water as is ſoft, and pour it hot 
upon them; let this be ſtirr'd twice or thrice 
every Day for twelve Days ſucceſſively, and 
then pour the Liquor into a Cask and make 
a Toaſt df Bread, and while it is hot, ſpread 
n 
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it on both ſides with Veaſt or Barm, and put 
it into the Veſſel to the Wine, and it will make 
it ferment gently, which you may know by 
its making a hiſſing Noiſe; during the time of 
working, the Bung of the Veſſel muſt be left 


open, and as ſoon as that is over, ſtop it up cloſe. 


This will be fine and fit for Drinking in about 
four Months time; but if you make twice 
the quantity, it ſhould ſtand five or fix Months 
before you broach it: Obſerve that you ſer it 
in a good Cellar, ſuch as I have mentioned in 
the Month of March, under the Article of 
Brewing, 


To make Fronteniac Wine. 


T HE foregoing Reccipt muſt be followed 
in every particular, only when you put 
it into the Veſlcl, add to it ſome of the Sy- 
rup of the white Fronteniac Grape, which we 
may make in England, tho the Seaſon is not 
favourable enough to ripen that ſort of Grape 
for in a bad Year, when the white Fronteniac, 
or the Muſcadella Grapes are hard and unripe, 
and without Flavour, yet if you bake them 
they will take the rich Flavour, which a good 
ſhare of Sun would have given them. You 
may either bake the Fronteniac Grapes with 
Sugar, or boil them to make a Syrup of their 
Juice, about a Quart of which Syrup will be 
enough to put to five Quarts of the Raiſin 
Wine. When theſe have work'd together, and 
ſtood a time, as directed inthe foregoing Re- 
ccipt, you will have a Fronteniac Wine of as 
rich 
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rich a Flavour as the French ſort, beſides the 
Pleaſure of knowing that all the Ingredients 
are Wholeſome. 

This Month is the principal time for Aſ- 
paragus, which every one knows how to pre- 
parc in the common way; but there are ſome 
particulars rclating to the fitting them for the 
Table, which I had from a curious Gentleman 
at Antverp, which 1 ſhall here ſet down. 


To preſerve Aſparagus. 

U T away all the hard part of your Aſpa- 

ragus, and juſt boil them up with Buttet 
and Salt, then fling them into cold Water, and 
preſently take them out again and let them 
drain; when they are cold, put them in a Galli- 
pot, large enough tor them to lie without bend- 
ing, putting to them ſome whole Cloves, ſome 
Salt, and as much Vinegar and Water, in equal 
quantities, as will cover them half an Inch; 
then take a ſingle Linnen Cloth, and let it in- 
to the Pot upon the ed and pour melted 
Butter over it, and keep them in a temperate 
Place: When you uſe them, lay them to ſteep 
in warm Water, and dreſs them as you would 
do frelh Aſparagus. It is to be noted, that in 
Holland, and moſt places abroad, the Aſpara- 
gus is always white, which is done according 
to a method that I have inſerted in my o- 
ther Works; the method of bringing them to 
Table the foreign way, is to ſerve them with 
melted Butter, Salt, Vinegar, and Nutmeg 
grated. 


The 
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The Tops or Heads of Aſparagus being bro- 


ken in ſmall pieces and boil'd, are uſed in Soups 
like green Peaſe. 


Aſparagus in Cream. From the ſame. 


|| the Tops of your Aſparagus in (mall 
Picces, then blanch them a little in boiling 
Water, or parboil them, after which put them 
in a Stew-Pan or Frying-Pan with Butter or 
Hog's-Lard, and Jet them remain a little while 
over a brisk Fire, taking care that they are not 
too greaſy, but well drain'd ; then put them in 
a clean Stew-Pan with ſome Milk and Cream, 
a gentle Seaſoning of Salt and Spice, with a 
(mall Bunch of ſweet Herbs; and juſt when 
they are enough, add to them the Yolks of two 
or three Eggs beaten, with a little Cream to 
bind your-Sauce. 

The Greens, which are now fit for boiling, 
are Sprouts of Cabbages, and young Cabbage- 
Plants, which every one knows how to pre- 
pare, There is alſo Spinage, which is beſt 
ſtew'd without any Water, its own Juice be- 
ing ſufficient; and we have ſtill plenty of 
Lupines, that is, the flowring Stalks of Tur- 
nips, Which cat very agreeably ; they ſhould be 
gather'd about the length of Aſparagus, when 
the Tops are knotted for flowering, and the 
ſtrings in the outſide of the Stalks ſtripp'd from 
them; then tie them in Bunches, as you 
do Aſparagus, and put them in boiling Wa- 
ter with ſome Salt, and let them boil three 
or four Minutes, then lay them to drain, with- 

F out 
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out preſſing, and ſerve them to Table as you 
would do Aſparagus. The ſame way is uſed 
in the management of Brocoli. 

The middle of this Month the Cowſlip is in 
Flower, or as ſome call it the Peigle; and now 
is the Seaſon to make a moſt pleaſant Wine of 
the Flowers. This Receipt is the beſt I have 
met with, 


To make Peigle, or Cowſlip Nine. From 
Mrs. E. B. 


F: O three Gallons of Wine, put ſix Pounds 

of fine Sugar, boil theſe together half an 
hour, and as the Scum riſes, take it off ; then 
{et the Liquor to cool, and when it is quite 
cold, take a Spoonful of the beſt Ale-Yeaſt, 
and beat it well with three Ounces of Syrup of 
Citron, or Syrup of Lemon ; mix theſe very 
well together with .the Liquor ; and then put 
into it a Pound and three quarters of the 
yellow part of the Cowllip, or Peigle Flowers, 
which muſt be cut from the Stalks a little before- 
hand, but no other part muſt be uſed; let 
theſe infuſe and work three days in an Earthen 
Veſſel, cover'd with a Cloth; then ſtrain them, 
and put your Liquor into a clean dry Cask, 
and let it ſtand to ſettle three Weeks or a 
Month before you bottle it. 
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[ ſhall here inſert the Remarks I have 

by me concerning the making of 
unds Cheeſes; and in this Work it is firſt 
If an neceſſary to know how to manage the Rennet. 
then The Rennet is made of the Calves Bag, 
quite which is taken as ſoon as the Calf is kill'd, 
eaſt, and ſcour'd inſide and outſide with Salt, after 
ap of having firſt diſcharg d it of the Curd, which 
very is always found in it; this Curd muſt likewiſe 
n put be well waſh'd ina Cullender with Water, and 


f the the Hairs pick'd out of it till it becomes very 
wers, white, then return the Curd again into the 
efore - Bag, and add to it two good Handfuls of Salt, 
: let and ſhut the Mouth of the Bag cloſe with a 
rthen | Skewer, then lay the Bag in an Earthen-Pan, 
them, | and cover it cloſe, and keep it in a dry place; 
Cask, this will remain fit for uſe twelve Months. 
ora When you would uſe it, boil a Quart of Wa- 
ter, after you have ſalted it, ſo as to bear an 

Egg, and letting it ſtand to be quite cold, pour 

it into the Bag, and prick the Bag full of very 

1 AT. ſmall Holes, and lay it in a clean Pan for 
| uſe. While this Rennet is freſh, a Spoonful 

of the Liquor will turn or ſet about ſixteen 

F 2 or 
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or twenty Gallons of Milk ; but as it is longer 
kept, it grows weaker, and muſt be uſed in 
greatcr quantity : this Rennet will laſt good 
about a Month. This is the Eſſex and Hert- 
fordſbire way. 

Another way of preparing of Rennet Bags, 
is to take the Calves Bag, and waſh and ſcour 
it with Salt, and the Curd likewiſe, as directed 


above; and then ſalting it very well, hang b 
it up in the Corner of a Kitchen Chimney, ; 
and dry it; and as foon as you want to ule it, ] 
boil Water and Salt, as before, and fill the C 
Bag with it, making ſmall Holes in the Bag, kc 
as before directed, and keeping it in a clean 2 

l 


Pan. 
It is to be noted, that the Bag of the Calf, 


which is the part that receives the Milk, is ſo 
diſpoſed, as to change the Milk into Curd, as 
ſoon as it is received into it; and the Curd, 
which is found in it, partaking of that quality 
of the Bag, which diſpoſes it to harden the 
Milk; theſe are therefore to be preſerv'd for 
the ſame uſe, when we employ common Milk 
to be made into Curd: but as the Calves Bag 
is warm, when it naturally receives the Milk 
from the Cow, and it then curdles in it; ſo, 
when we want to ſet or turn Milk, for Cheeſe 
or other uſe, we muſt have the Milk warm as 
one may gueſs the Body of the Calf was, and 
the Milk was likewiſe, when the Calf receiv'd 
it fromthe Cow. There is great danger if the 
Milk be too hot when the Rennet is put to it, 


for then it (ets or turns to Curd very quick, 
and 
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and the Cheeſe will be hard; but it is good to 
let the Milk be of ſuch a warmth as not to 
come too ſoon, as it is called in the Dairics, 
but to have it of ſuch a warmth, as to let the 
Curd ſet eaſily, and come moderatcly, for the 
quicker the Curd comes, the harder it is, and 
the harder the Curd is, the harder is the Cheeſe, 
Again, we muſt have ſome regard to the Pa- 
ſture where our Cows fced ; thoſe that feed in 
rank Graſs have more watery parts in their 
Milk than thoſe Cows which feed on ſhort 
Graſs: and ſometimes, as I have obſerved be- 
fore, in my other Works, the Cows fecd upon 
Crow Garlick, or the Alliaria, or Sauce alone, 
or Jack in the Hedge, or Gooſe-graſs, or 
Clivers, or Rennet Wort, and their Milk 
will either be ill taſted, or elſe turn or curd 
of itſelf, altho' the Cow has had a due time 
after Calving ; and if the Gooſe-graſs or Clivers 
happen to be the occaſion of the turning of the 
Milk, then a leſs quantity of Rennet ſhould 
be uſed : for the only uſe of Rennet is to fix 
the Milk, and turn it to Curd, and if already 
there is near an equivalent for Rennet in the 
Milk, by the Cow's cating ſuch Herbs, then a 
little of it will do. But as I have obſerv'd 
above,where Cattle feed upon long rank Graſs, 
the Milk is watery, and does not contain two 
thirds of the Cream, or Richneſs that there is 
in the ſame quantity of Milk from Cows fed 
npon ſhort fine Graſs: So that if one was to 
make Cheeſe, one would chuſe the Milk of 
Cows that fed upon the pureſt fine Graſs, 
31 Here 


ther part, which we call the Skim-Milk, but 
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Here the Milk would be rich, and if the Ren- 
net is good and well proportion'd, the Cheeſe 
will be ſo too. It is to be obſerv'd likewiſe, 
that when Cows feed upon ſuch Weeds as I 
have mention'd, I mean the Clivers, which 
turn their Milk, the Curd is always hard and 
ſcatter d, and never comes into a Body, as 
the pure Milk will do that is ſet with Renner, 
and conſequently the Cheeſe will be hard, 
There is one thing likewiſe to be taken no- 
tice of, with regard to the Rennet, that as the 
Bag, of which it is made, happens to be good, 
ſo is the Rennet good in proportion. I mean 
the Bag is good when the Milk of the Cow, 
that ſuckled the Calf, is good; for the good. 
neſs of the Feed of the Cow does not only 
diſpoſe the Body of the Calf to produce a gen- 
tleneſs or ſoftneſs in the Acid, which pro- 
motes the curdling of the Milk, when it is 
received into the Body of the Calf, but makes 
the Rennet more tender to the ſetting of the 
Cheeſe- Curd, and ſo the Cheeſe will conſe- 
quently be the better for it: And I judge that 
one reaſon why the $zffolk Cheeſe is ſo much 
noted for its hardneſs, is on account of the 
badneſs of the Renner, tho' it is certain, that 
the worſt Cheeſes of that Country are made 
of Skim-Milk; however, the nature of the 
Milk is ſuch, according to my Obſervation, 
that it makes very rich Butter, but the Cream 
riſes on it ſo quickly, and ſo ſubſtantially, 
that it leaves no fatneſs or richneſs in the 0- 


that 
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that remains little better than Water: ſo that 
tis no wonder in this caſe, and thro' the 
rank Feed of the Cows, that the Checſes of 
thoſe parts are not good. I think however 
the Cheeſe of Suffolk might be help'd in a good 
meaſure, if the Farmers there were to have 
their Rennet Bags from places where the 
Graſs was ſhort and fine; for I gueſs then, 
from the above reaſoning, that the Curd 
would be of a more tender nature, or not of 
ſo binding a quality as it now is, and the 
Cheeſe conſequently would be the better. 
But beſides the goodneſs of the Milk and the 
Rennet, if a Cheeſe is over preſs'd, it will be 
hard and unpleaſant ; but it is to be remark'd, 
that all Cheeſes that are hard preſs'd will keep 
longer than thoſe that are gently preſs'd, and 
bear tranſporting thro' the hotteſt Climates, 
which the more tender-made Cheeſes will not 
without corrupting, unleſs they are put into 
Oil. There is one thing which I may obſerve 
particularly, relating to the Rennet Bag ; which 
is, that the Calf ſhould ſuck it full about an 
hour before it is kill'd, that there may be more 
and freſher Curd in it; tho in the killing 
of Calves it is a Rule to let the Calf faſt ſome 
time before killing, which we are told con- 
tributes to the Whiteneſs of the Fleſh. Again, 
it would be an advantage in the making 
of Cheeſe to have your Cattle all of one 
ſort, and to feed all upon the ſame ſort of 
Paſture ; for when it happens to be otherwiſe, 
the Cheeſes are apt to decay, from the diffe- 
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rent Tempers of the Milk; but let our Milk 
be what it will, be careful of the former Me- 
thod preſcribed, 2. e. to break the Curd by 
gentle degrees, and as equally as poſlible every 
where: the little pains extraordinary will be 
paid in thc goodneſs of the Cheeſe, for then 
it will not be full of Eyes or Hollows, and will 
ſell the better. 

But beſides the way of preparing the Ren- 
net, as J have here ſet down, it is practiſed to 
make an artificial Rennet, which will do very 
well for making of Cheeſe; and that is, to 
boil the Cliver, or as ſome call it Gooſc-grals, 
or others Rennet-Wort, in Water, and you may 
add ſome Tops of Sweet Bryar ; about a Spoon- 
ful of which Decoction, or boiled Liquor, will 
turn a Pail-full of Milk, of about five Gallons, 
without any other help; but in the Prepara- 
tion of this, as well as the other, for the 
Improvement of the Checſes, in giving them 
rich Flavours, it is adviſcable to inſert, while 
we are boiling the Waters for them, cither 
tome of ſuch Sweet Herbs as we like, or ſuch 
Spices as we molt covet the taſte of. As for 
the famous I7z/rou Cheeſe, which I have already 
publiſhed the Receipt of, we are to make the 
Rennet ſtrong of Mace, by boiling the Mace 
in the Salt and Water, for without that is 
done, the Cheeſe will not have the true Reliſh 
that the firſt famous Jz7/toy Cheeſes had; 
and without the People of S7:/tou keep up the 
antient way of making it, agreeable to the 
old Receipt, they muſt- of neceſſity loſe tho 
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Reputation they have gain d by their Cheeſes. 
I ſhall not pretend to affirm why the Cheeſes 
now in that Town arc not generally ſo good 
as they were formerly ; but perhaps it is be- 
cauſe ſome of the Cheeſe- Sellers there depend 
upon the reputation of the firſt Cheeſes, and 
now buy Cheeſes from other parts, where no- 
thing of the true Receipt is known bur the 
Figure. However, it would be injuſtice in me 
if I did not take notice, that the Maſter of the 
Blue-Bell Inn in Stiiton provided me with one 
that was excellent in its way, and yearly fur- 
niſhes as many Cuſtomers with them as give 
him timely Notice: But as theſe Cheeſes re- 
quire time in the Dairy, before they are fit for 
cating, and the Seaſon of making them is in the 
Bloom of the Year, ſo it is neceſſary to ſpeak 
for them betimes, to have them to one's mind. 
I ſhall not give the Receipt of it at this time, 
as it has already fallen into a good number of 
hands with my former Pieces, and has been 
tnought good enough to have been copied 
trom me, with many other Articles, and pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Lawrence. I ſhall proceed there- 
fore to give the Receipts for making of ſome 

other kinds of Cheeſes, which yet have not ap- 

pear d in the World, which I have collected 

from ſome of the beſt Dairics in England. 

The following is the famous Buckingham 

Cheeſe, which I had from Mr. Foord, a very 
curious Gentleman of that place. 


To 
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To wat; Buckingham Cheeſe, From 
Mr. Foord of that Place. 


PRcparc a Checſe Vat or Cheeſe Mote of 


a ſquare Figure, ſix Inches over, and nine 


Inches deep, full of ſmall Holes for the conve- 


nience of letting out the Whey when the 


Curd is put into it: Then take the Night's 
Cream, and mix it with the Morning's Milk, 
and put the Rennet to it to cool. When the Curd 
is come, take it gently from the Whey, and 
fill the Cheeſe Vat with it, and lay a Board up- 
on the Curd, and as that ſinks, fill up the 
Cheeſe Vat with freſh Curds ; this ſhould be 
done once every Hour till Night. The next 
Day turn your Cheeſe upſide down, and con- 
tinue turning it every Night and Morning till 
it ſhrinks from the Vat or Cheeſe Mote, and 
is ſtiff enough to take out without breaking, 
and then lay it upon the Shelf to be turn'd, 
and ſhift it Night and Morning till 'tis dry for 
uſe. This Mr. Foord tells me is the beſt ſort 
of Cheeſe he has met with, in England. 

The following I have experienced to be an 
extraordinary Cheeſe ; in ſome places tis call'd 
the Golden Cheeſe, and in others the Mary- 
gold Cheeſe, which it is properly, The Juice 
of the Marygolds adds a very great richneſs to 
the Milk, and contributes almoſt as much to it 
as Cream would do. The following is the 
Receipt to make it. 


To 
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To make Marygold Cheeſe. 


(ger your Marygold Flowers in a dry 
Day, and pick the golden-colour'd Leaves 
from them, ( theſe we call the Petals of the 
Flowers :)As ſoon as you have pick d a ſufficient 
quantity of theſe Leaves for your uſe, bruiſe 
them in a Mortar, or grind them, if you have 
Conveniency, and ſtrain our the Juice ; this 
Juice, when you put the Rennet to the Milk, 
muſt be put into the Milk, and ſtirr'd into it. 
The Milk muſt then be ſer, and as ſoon as the 
Curd is come, break it gently, and as equally as 
poſlible, and put it into the Cheeſe Vat, and 
preſs it with a gentle Weight, letting the bot- 
tom part of the Vat have ſuch a number of 
Holes in it, as will let out the Whey eaſily, or 
elſe a Spout to carry off the Whey ; but the 
Holes are much better than the Spout. This 
Cheeſe, which is made in a Cloth, muſt be 
uſed like other Cheeſes made after that manner. 

As for the making of Sage-Cheeſe, the fol- 
lowing is the beſt way that I have mct with, 
and therefore I think the Receipt may be uſe- 
ful to the Publick. 


To make a plain Sage-Cheeſe. 

(ber the young :Tops of red Sage, and 
bruiſe them in a Mortar till you can preſs 

the 3 from them; then take Leaves of Spi- 
nach or Spinage, and bruiſe them likewiſe, and 
preſs out the Juice to mix with the Sage juice; 
tor the Sage Juice of it ſelf is not of a pleaſant 
green 
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green Colour, and the Spinach Juice is added 
to it to render it more bright to the Sight; it 
alſo ſerves to take off the bitterneſs of the Sage. 
When this Juice is prepared, put your Rennet 
to the Milk, and, at the ſame time, mix as much 
of your Sage and Spinach juice with it, as will 
give the Milk the green Colour you deſire. If 
you would have it ſtrong of the Sage, you muſt 
have the greater ſhare of Sage juice; or weaker 
of the Sage, the greater ſhare of Spinach Juice. 
When the Curd is come, break the Curd gently, 
and when it is all equally broken, put it into 
the Vat or Cheeſe Mote, and preſs it gently: 
remeinber that the equal and due breaking of 
the Curd will keep your Cheeſe from having 
Hollows or Eyes in it, and the gentle preſſing 
of Cheeſe will make it cat tender and mellow. 
This, as well as the Marygold Cheeſe, muſt be 
ſalted, when it has been preſsd about eight 


Hours. 
To make Sage-Cheeſe in Figures. 


I Hole that are willing to have figur'd Chee- 
ſes, ſuch Cheeſes as are partly green and 
partly otherwiſe, muſt take the following me- 
thod. Provide two Cheeſe Vats of the ſame 
bigneſs, and ſet your Milk in two different 
Veſſels ; one part with plain Renner only, and 
the other with Rennet and Sage Juice, as di- 
reed in the above Receipt ; make theſe as you 
would do two diſtin& Cheeſes, and put them 
into the Preſſes at the ſame time. When each 


of theſe Cheeſes has been preſt half an hour, 
1 take 
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take them out and cut ſome ſquare Pieces, or 
long Slips, quite out of the plain Cheeſe, and 
lay them by upon a Plate ; then cut as many 
Pieces out of the Sage Cheeſe, of the ſame Size 
and Figure of thoſe that were cut out of the 
plain Cheeſe, and preſently put the pieces of 
the Sage Cheeſe into the holes that were cut 
in the plain Cheeſe, and the pieces cut out of 
the plain Cheeſe into the holes of the Sage 
Cheeſe, contriving to make them fit exactly: 
for this uſe ſome have Tin Plate, made into 
Figures of ſeveral Shapes, with which they 
cut out the pieces of their Cheeſes ſo exactly, 
that they fit without trouble. When this is 
done, return them to the Preſſes, and treat them 
like common Cheeſes, ſo will you have one 
Cheeſe Sage, with white or plain Figures in it, 
and the other a white Cheeſe, with green 
Figures in it. In the making of theſe Chee- 
ſes you mult particularly obſerve to break your 
Curd very cqually, and preſs both your Chec- 
ſes as equally as poſſible before you cut out 
the Figures; for elſe when they come to be 
preſs'd for the laſt time, your Figures will preſs 
uncqually and loſe their Shapes. When theſe 
Cheeſes are made, they muſt be frequently 
turn'd and ſhifred on the Shelf, and often 
rubb'd with a coarſe Cloath. Theſe Cheeſes 
may be made about two Inches thick, for if 
they arc thicker, it will be more difficult to 
make the Figures regular ; theſe will be fit to 
cat in about eight Months. 


To 
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To make Cheeſe in imitation of Cheſhire 
Cheeſe. 


W Hen your Milk is ſet, and the Curd is 

come, it muſt not be broken with a Diſh, 
as is uſual in the making of other Cheeſes, 
but drawn together by the Hands to one fide 

of the Veſſel, gently and regularly broken; for 
it it is roughly prets'd, a great deal of the rich- 
neſs of the Milk will go into the Whey. As 
you thus gather your Curd, put it into the Vat 
or Chceſc Mote till it is full, then preſs it and 
turn it often, ſalting it at ſeveral times. Ir is 
to be notcd, that the Cheeſes ſhould be ſix or 

eight Inches thick, and will be fit to eat in a 
Year ; they mult be frequently turn'd and ſhif— 
ted upon the Shelf, and rubb'd often with a 
dry coarſe Cloath, and at the Year's end may 
have a hole bored in the middle, fo as to con- 
rain a quarter Pint of Sack, which muſt be pour d 
into it, and then the hole ſtopp'd cloſe with 
ſome of the ſame Cheeſe, and the Cheeſe ſet 
in a Wine Cellar for ſix Months to mellow; at 
the end of which time, the Sack will be all 
loſt, and the hole will be in a manner clos'd 


up. 


To make Cheeſe in imitation of thoſe made 
in Glouccſterſhire. 


Heſe Cheeſes are to be about two Inches 
thick, and the Vats or Cheeſe Motes 
muſt be provided accordingly ; ſet your Milk 
as directed in the former Receipts, and break- 
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ing it as equally and tenderly as poſſible, put 
it in a Cloth into the Vat, and ſet it in the 
Preſs for an Hour; then take it out of the 
Preſs, and cut it in ſmall Pieces, as big as Nut- 
megs, into a Pan of ſcalding Water, taking 
them again ſoon out of the Water, and 
ſprinkle them with Salt at your pleaſure, and 
return them again to the Vat or Cheeſe Mote, 
and keep them in the Preſs till the next Mor- 
ning, and after that turn them and wipe them 
often, till they come to be very dry; or etre 
when you have let one of theſe Cheeſes preſs 
about two Hours, ſalt it on the upper ſide, 
and turn it at Night, and ſalt the ſide that lies 
uppermoſt, to lie in the Preſs till Morning; 
but the firſt way of cutting and ſalting it is much 
the beſt. Theſe Cheeſes will be fit to cut when 
they have been made eight Months; it is to 
be obſerv d, that if we ſalt them in the man- 
ner firſt mention'd, that is, by cutting the 
Cheeſe, ſuch Cheeſes will be ſmooth- coated. 


To make Slip-Coat Cheeſe, which is the thin 
Summer Cheeſe, calld in London Cream 


Cheeſe. From the Farm call d the Vaiſes 
in Eſſex. 


Ake ſix Quarts of new Milk, and a Pint 

of Cream, put it together with a Spoon- 

ful of Rennet juſt warm, and let it ſtand till 
the Curd is come; then lay a Cloath in your 
Cheeſe Vat, and with a Skimming Diſh cut 
out the Curd, and lay it in the Vat till it is full, 
turning your Cheeſe-Cloath over it ; and * 
10761 thc 
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the Curd ſettles, lay more on, till you have 
laid on all. When the Whey is drain'd out; 
turn the Cheeſe into a dry Cloath, and then 
lay a wcight of a Pound upon it ; at Night turn 
it into another dry Cloath, and the next Morn- 
ing ſalt ita little, then make a Bed of Nettles or 
Aſh-Leaves to lay it on, and cover it with the 
ſame, ſhifting them twice a day, till the Cheeſe 
is fitto cat, which will be in about ten days, 
This Cheeſe is approved to be the beſt of the 
kind in the whole Country, and may be made 
all the Summer. 

It is to be obſerv'd, that if in any ſort of 
Cheeſe, which is here mentioned, there is not 
a ſtrength or briskneſs of taſte agrecable to eve- 
ry Palate, it may be ſtrengthned, by putting 
either Spice into the Rennet Bag, as Pepper, 
or Mace, or Cloves, which will make the 
Rennet very ſtrong, and the Cheeſe of conſe- 
quence more ſharp to the Palate ; or elſe add the 
Juices of ſtrong ſweet Herbs to the Milk, when 
the Rennet is put in: the Juice of Marygolds 
eſpecially helps the richneſs of the Milk, or 
Cheeſe. The Mace in good quantity put into 
the Rennet will give the Cheeſe a moſt agree- 
able warmth. 

As for the Antipathy which ſome People 
bear to Cheeſe, I judge that it muſt proceed 
from the firſt impreſſion made from the Nurſe 
that ſuckles Children, or from the firſt Cow's 
Milk that is given them: for as the Stomach is 
the firſt part which the Nouriſhment is re- 


ccived into; ſo, as that Nouriſhment is at firſt 
favou- 
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lave fayourably receiv'd into the Stomach, ſo the 
out, Tone of the Stomach will ever remain after- 
hen wards, unleſs it could be ſo clear'd from the 
turn firſt Impreſſion by ſuch a Tryal as Human Na- 
orn⸗ ture can hardly bear. I gueſs too, that from 
8 or this Prejudice in the Stomach proceeds the A- 
the verſion which ſome People have to the Smell 


eeſe of Cheeſe; and if I may go a little farther this 
lays. way, I ſuppoſe that the Diſlike to Cats, and 
the the Antipathy ſome People bear to them, is 
nade from Frights which the Mothers have recciv'd 
| from them daring their Pregnancy: concern- 
rt of ing which laſt Particular, I have offer d my Sen- 
s not timents in the Article of the Longing of Wo- 
eve- men, in my Philoſophical Account of the 
tting | Forks of Nature. But as for the other things, 
pper, | which ſome People bear an Averſion to, as 
e the the Mutton of black Sheep, or a Breaſt of 
onſe- | Mutton, &c. they depend upon the loathing 
id the of the Stomach, from the firſt Impreſſion. 
when [What I have remark'd here, concerning the 
[golds I preparing and ſoftning of the quality of the 
k, or | Kennet Bag, is in part a reaſon for the firſt good 
t into ¶ or bad Impreſſion that may be made upon Man- 
agrec- kind with regard to Cheeſe; and I think the 
following relation, which I had from a noble 
People Peer, from whom I have learnt many curious 
roceed Band uſeful things, tending to the good of my 
Nurſe | Country, will be acceptable to the World. 
Cow's | Some Gentlemen that had been hunting, 
nach is and were led by their Sport to a retir'd 
is re- part of the Country, where they found only 
ar firſt a Cottage to refreſh themſelves in, were forc'd 
fav ou- _ to 
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to take up with Bread and Cheeſe ; there was 
nothing elſe to be had, and they had craving 
Stomachs : but one of the Company was | ſo 
unfortunate as to have an averſion to Cheeſe, 
and could never bear cither the taſte or ſmell 
of it; however, at this time ſeeing how heartily 
it was eaten by his Companions, and being very 
hungry, he reſolved to venture upon it, and 
cat heartily of it ; but about an hour after was 
taken ſo very ill with Purging and Vomiting, 
that in a ſhort time his Life was deſpair'd of, 
He had the Advice of the beſt Phyſicians, but 
no Medicine took place, and he was given over, 
after he had lain in that condition a Week; 
however, at length the Diſtemper went off, 
E by degrees he got ſtrength enough to go 
omeward, and in his way happening to ſtop 
at an Inn, where there ſtood a Waggon Load 
of Cheſbire Cheeſes, he found that he had a 
ſtrong Appetite to cat ſome of that ſort, and had 
one cut on purpoſe, and eat heartily of it, 
without ſuffering the leaſt inconvenience, and 
has ever ſince been a great lover of Cheeſe. 
So that there is an Example of getting over 
this Averſion ; but conſidering the difficulty he 
went thro", it ſhews the danger of ſuch an 
Attempt : Nothing leſs than the violent Scou- 
ring he underwent could have chang d the firli 
Impreſſion made in his Stomach. But thus fat 
of Cheeſe. | 
It is neceſſary, in the next place, to ſa} 
ſomething of Butter, and how far tht 
may be mended in many parts of Englons 
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Was as well for private as for more general 
ing uſe. 

ſo In the firſt place it is to be remark'd, that 
ele, © ſome Grounds will never produce good Butter, 


mell and others will not produce good Cheeſe, 
rtily tho' there is the beſt management in the Dairy. 
very Again, there is one fort of Cattle, which tho” we 
and feed them in the fineſt Graſs, and beſt Paſture, 
Was will never yield a rich Milk ; while on the 
ting, W other hand, there are ſome ſorts of Cattle 
d of. W which will yield a rich Milk for Butter in any 
„but Paſture: tho', as I have oblery'd before, the 
Milk and Butter will be ill taſted if the Cows 
fed upon Crow-Garlick, Alliaria, or Saxi- 
frage. What have ſaid of this, with regard 
to the making of Cheeſe, muſt here be conſi - 
der'd; that is, it the Cows feed upon ſhort fine 
Graſs, there will be more Cream in the Milk 
had 2 than if they feed upon long rank Graſs. In- 
nd had deed the long rank Graſs will give more Milk 
of it, ¶ than the ſhort, but leſs Butter, and worſe into 
e, and the bargain. Again, the Milk of one Cow 
-heele. I ſhall give richer and better Butter than the 
g over Milk of others, tho' they all feed on the ſame 
ulty he Paſture, even ſo that the Milk of one Cow will 
ſuch an cover or enrich the Butter made from nine or 
t Scou·¶ ten other Cows; her Milk will make Butter 
the firlY of a rich yellow Colour, full of Fatneſs, and 
thus fat the others will only produce a pale, lean But- 
I ter, but all together will be good: I know ſe- 
veral Inſtances of this, and every one who is 
Skilful in a Dairy may obſerve it. I have al- 
ready treated largely — this Particular, 
2 1 
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in my Works of Husbandry, and I ſhall there- 
fore proceed to ſpeak of the Management of 
Milk in the Dairy for making Butter; for I am 
very ſenſible, that many Farmers might have 
twice the Benefit from their Dairies, / if the 
Articles of Butter and Cheeſe were conſider d 
in a rational way, and the old Cuſtom could 
be broke through ;- and moreover, if the beſt 
Rules for managing of the Dairy were known, 
and put in practice, the whole Country would 
be the better for it, every one might enjoy the 
benefit of good things: whereas for want of 
knowledge among ſome Farmers, their Goods 
are of ſmall value, and the People are alſo 
diſſatisfied. 

In many parts of England, it is common to 
ſet Milk in Braſs Pans, and that gives an ill 
Taſte to the Milk; and again, there is a cuſtom 
of ſetting the Cream in Braſs-Kettles over the 
Fire, and as it warms to ſtroak the Butter as it 
riſes to the edge of the Kettle: this way is very 
bad for Butter, for the warm Braſs afluredly 
will ſpoil the Taſte of the Cream, and it is 
often ſmoak d. The ſureſt way is to ſet the 
Milk in glaz'd Earthen Pans or in Leaden 
Pans, but the Earthen Pans are preferable, 
It ſhould be particularly obſerv'd, that the 
Dairy be kept cool, for that in hot Weather 
contributes greatly to the Advantage of the 
Butter : I have known ſome that haye had 
Streams of Water running thro' them, and at 
the ſame Places, inſtead of Glaſs Windows, 
there have been no Lights at all to them but 
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thro' Wyer, and Shutters to them, to open 
or cloſe as the Sun chang'd its Courſe. The 
thatching of the Dairy is much cooler alſo than 
Tyling ; and whatever will contribute to keep 
off the Sun, ſhould be practis d. There are yet 
in ſome Places in England ſome Farmers that 
do not know the uſe oFthe Churn ; however, 
it is certain, that there is no better way of 
making Butter than by that means, or ſome- 
thing equivalent to it; that is, by beating the 
Cream, ſo that the Oily, or Fat Parts ſeparate 
from the Watery Parts, in the moſt conſtant 
and gentle way that is poſſible, for to uſe 
this beating of the Cream too violently, will 
make the Butter like Greaſe ; whereas a gentle 
beating of the Cream will render it more 
firm or ſtiff: and beſides, when the Cream is 
beat with too much hurry, the Butter will 
ferment, and preſently change to be of a bad 
Taſte; but if it be gently beat or churn'd, it 
will be firm, and will be fit for keeping. A- 
gain, it muſt be obſery'd, that.as the beating 
or churning of Cream, to bring it to Butter, 
is only to ſeparate the oily from the watery 
Parts of the Cream, ſo when once you begin 
to churn, or beat the Cream, you muſt con- 
tinue to churn or beat it in the moſt conſtant 
manner you can, till the Butter is made: for 
if you had perhaps beat the Cream within 
three or four Minutes of its becoming Butter, 
it you leave off the Work but a Minute, the 
oily and watery Parts will return to one a- 
nother, and will require as much Labour as 
G 3 before 
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before to ſeparate them: it is like Oil and 
Vinegar that have been mix d by Labour, and 
then let alone for a Minute or two, they 
will divide and ſeparate from one another, 
as much as if they had never been mix'd; 
but the beating of it too violently, will make 
1 the Butter oily, as obſerv'd before. As for 
14 the Figure of our common Churn, Iſhall not 
1 give a draught of it, becauſe ſuch as are un- 
acquainted with it may underſtand it much bet- 
ter by ſeeing a Model of it, which may be 
had at any Toy-Shop in London; nay, the 
very beating of Cream with a Spoon, in a ſmall 
Bowl, will bring it to Butter; but it muſt be 
beat regularly. | 
In the great Dairics in Holland, where one 
Farmer keeps four or five hundred Cows, the | 
Cream is put into a large Well, lined with | : 
Lead, and a large Beam ſet with croſs Bars is | 
i 
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turn'd in the Cream by a Horſe; bur the vio- 

lence of the Motion makes the Butter rather 

like Oil than Butter; and the conſequence is, 
that it will not keep long, and as I have heard n 
ſay, will not melt well, like the Butter that I tt 
is made by more gentle means. Where 24 © 
gentle way is uſed in making Butter, it will cut el 
like Wax, and it ſhould cſpecially be well o 
wrought - with the Hands, when it is freſu in 
taken from the Churn and ſalted for common 0 
0 
be 


uſe; for if the Milk be not well work d out 
of it, the Butter will not keep. However, if 
Butter begins to decay in goodneſs, or change] in 
to an ill Taſte, let it be work'd well, andj V 
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waſh'd with Water, and it will come to itſelf, 
and will bear falting and potting as well ag 
freſh Butter; but always obſerve not to put 
up Butters of ſeveral forts into the ſame Pot 
or Veſſel, but chuſe that of the ſame Dairy, 

and of the ſame making, if poſſible. One of 
the moſt curious Women 1 have met with 
in this way, is Mrs. Cowen, a Shopkceper at 
Newport Pond in Eſſex, who pots great 
quantities every Year ; there are undoubtedly 
many others who are very good in this way, 
but as I do not know them, therefore I may 
be excus'd if I mention her in particular. 

Again, Butter that was good originally, and 
well patted, may be waſh'd and beaten in the 
Winter, ſo as to be made more ſweet and pala · 
table than freſh Butter, made in many Places, 
at that time of the Year ; and this is frequently 
practiſed about London, where the workers of 
it get more than twice the firſt Price of the 
Butter, by their Care and Labour. 

Before 1 conclude this Article, it may be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the beſt managers of 
the Dairy frequently fill up their Churns with 
cold Water, before they put in the Cream to 
churn, in the heat of the Summer, for fear 
of over-heating the Butter in the making, and 
in the Winter heat their Churns with warm 
Water before they uſe them, but the over- 
heating of the Churns ſpoils the Butter; the 
beſt way is to ſet the bottom of the Churn 
in, warm Water, when you chura in cold 
ende, to ſave Trouble. 
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I ſhall now proceed to ſay ſomething of 
preparing Cordial Waters ; for this Month 
gives us a vaſt variety of Herbs in full per- 
fection, and in the moſt proper condition for 
the uſe of the Shops, whether for drying, in- 
fuſing, diſtilling, Go. 

In the firſt place, all Herbs deſign'd to be 
dried, muſt be gather'd in dry Weather, and 
laid in ſome Room, or cover d Place, to dry in 
the Shade, to be afterwards uſed for infuſion 
or diſtillation, for which Buſineſs the dried 
Herbs are as uſeful as the green Herbs, if they 
be ſuch as are Aromatick, viz. Thyme, Sweet 
Marjoram, Savory, Hyſop, Sage, Mint,” Roſe- 
mary, the Leaves of the Bay-Tree, the Tops 
of Juniper, Gill, or Ground Ivy, and ſuch 
like: The Infuſions, or Spirits, drawn from 
dried Herbs are more free from the Earthy and 
Watery Parts, than the Infuſions, or Spirits 
drawn from green Herbs. I obſerve, that in 
making ſuch Infuſions as Teas of dried Herbs, 
the beſt way is to pour boiling Water upon 
them, and in half a Minute, at moſt, pour 
out the Water again from the Herbs, if we 
have them in ſmall quantities, as we do Sage 
Tea, or other Tea; ſuch Tea will then be of 
a fine green Colour, and full of Spirit: but 
if the Herbs ſtand longer with Water upon 
them, the Water will change of a browniſh 
Colour, will loſe the fine Flavour of the 
Herb, and become ill-taſted ; ſo that in the 
making of Sage Tea, for example, pour on 
your boilin g Water, and when it has been half a 
. Minute 
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Minute upon the Sage- Leaves, pour it off and 
fling away the Leaves; for if you pour more 
Water upon them, you muſt expe& your Tea 
of a dark Colour and ill taſted : therefore have 
freſh Sage to every freſh quantity of Water. 
And the ſame method ſhould be uſed in the 
making of all kinds of Teas, to make them 
palatable and more wholeſome. But when 
ſpeak of Teas having good qualities in them, 
I muſt not be underſtood to mean any of the 
Foreign Teas, ſuch as Green, and Bohea Teas, 
&c. for 1 have had experience enough in them 
to know that they are injurious to the Body, 
of which I ſhall fay more in a Treatiſe by it 
ſelf. What I mention here, is only with re- 
gard to the infuſing of Herbs in the Tea man- 
ner; but there are Infuſions of Herbs in Spi- 
rits: here the Spirit that the Herbs arc put 
into, muſt be cold, or uſed without any Fire at 
all, and the Herbs in this caſe may be uſed ei- 
ther green or dry; here they may ſtand ſeve- 
ral days before the Spirit that they are infus'd 
in be drawn off, as the following Cordial, 
call'd Surfeit Water, may ſerve to inſtance, 


To make red Surfeit-Water. From Mrs. B. 


12 three Gallons of Brandy, put the Flow- 
er Leaves of a Buſhel of red Poppies, one 
Pound of Raiſins of the Sun ſtoned, a large 
Stick of Liquorice ſliced, a quarter Pound of 
Caraway- Seeds bruiſed, a large Handful of 
Angelica, Sweet Marjoram, rcd Sage, Dragon's 
Mint, and Baulm, of cach a handful ; =__ 
the le 
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theſe . be - cover'd cloſe in a Glaſs, or. glaz'd 
Earthen Veſſel, and ſtand to infuſe or ſteep 
in the Brandy for nine Days, keeping it, during 
that time, ina Cellar; then ſtrain it off upon 
a Pound and half of Loaf-Sugar, and pur it into 
Bottles. This is a good Cordial, if uſcd only 
when occaſion requires, 

In this Month, Orange-Flowers are in the 
greateſt plenty; about half a Pound of them 

ut into a Gallon of Brandy, with a quarter 
13 of Orange-Peel, and half a Pound of 
double refin'd Loaf- Sugar, makes a very agreea- 
ble Cordial: We may let theſe Ingredients in- 
fuſe in the Brandy nine or ten days before we 
pour the Brandy from them. Some chuſe 
rather to put the Sugar to the Brandy after it 
is pour'd from the Orange- Flowers. 

As for the diſtilling part, we have already ſe- 
veral Books which treat largely of that Buſineſs, 
both with reſpect to the management of what 
is call'd the cold Still, and the Alembick, to 
which I ſhall refer: but in this place I ſhall 
only take notice, that whereas ſcycral kinds of 
diſtill'd Waters are drawn from many Herbs, 
which do not appear all the Year about; ſoit 
one has not an opportunity of collecting all 
our Herbs together, juſt when we want them, 
we may yet diſtil thoſe we can get at one 
time, and make another Diſtillation of thoſe 
we collect at another time, and ſo mix both 
Spirits or Waters together: For Example, in 
thoſe Cordial Waters where the Ros Solis, 
or Roſa Solis is uſed, which is an Herb not 
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always to be found, and will not keep above 
a day or two after 'tis gather'd, this I ſay may 
be diſtill'd by itſelf, and kept to uſe with 
other Waters at pleaſure ; putting of this ſuch 
a proportion as would have been produced 
from the quantity directed, of the Plant, in the 
Receipt, if it had been diſtill'd with the other 
Herbs: and ſo of any other Herb that is hard 
to come by. 

This Herb, however, I may inform my 
Reader, grows in Bogs, and when we find it we 
may preſerve it artificially, by either planting 
it immediately in other boggy places, or elſe 
in artificial Bogs, made of Earth and Water 
in Tubs, or Earthen Pots, made without holes 
at the bottom, 

This Seaſon affords us great variety of Ne- 
ceſſaries for Food, in the Farm and Garden; the 
Pond Fiſh, as Pike or Jack, Carp, Tench, and 
Perch, as well as Eels are in Seaſon, and may 
be prepared for the Table, as directed in March 
there are likewiſe green Geeſe, young Ducks, 
Chickens, Pigeons, and Rabbits in the artifi- 
cial Warren; and in the Garden, Spinage and 
Cabbage- Lettuce to boil, ſome forward Peale 
and Beans, Aſparagus, Artichokes, the firlt 
Cabbages, and Caulyflowers, Cucumbers for 
ſtewing and in raw Sallads: however, in this 
Seaſon all raw Sallads ſhould yet partake of 
ſome warm Herbs, as I have directed in my 
New Improvement of Planting and Garden- 
mg. The Method which 1 moſt approve of 
for dreſſing a Sallad, is, after we have duly 
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proportion d the Herbs, to take two thirds Oil 
Olive, one third true Vinegar, ſome hard Eggs 
cut ſmall, both the Whites and Volks, a little 
Salt and ſome Muſtard, all which muſt be 
well mix d and pour'd over the Sallad, having 
firſt cut the large Herbs, ſuch as Sallery, En- 
dive, or Cabbage - Lettuce, but none of the 
ſmall ones: then mix all theſe well together, 
that it may be ready juſt when you want to 
uſe it, for the Oil will make it preſently ſof- 
ten, and loſe its briskneſs, Onions ſhould 
always be kept in reſerve, becauſe it is not 
every one that like their reliſh, nor is Oil a- 
greeable to every one; but where Oil is not 
liked, the Yolks of hard Eggs, bruis'd and mix'd 
with the Vinegar, may be uſed as above. The 
difficulty of getting good Oil in England, is, I 
ſuppoſe, the reaſon why every one does not 
admire it ; for I was once of opinion I could 
never like it: but when I was once perſuaded 
to taſte ſuch as was of the beſt ſort, I could 
never after like a Sallad without it. The beit 
Oil that Thave met with in England, is at Mr. 
Croſſe's, a Genoneſe Merchant, at the Genoueſe 
Arms in Katherine-Street, in the Strand, 
London. 

As for the ordering of the above Animals 
and Vegetables for the Table, we may find 
Directions in this Work. 

„In this Month gather Elder-Flowers when 
they are dry, and pick them from the Stalks ; 
let them dry in the Shade, and then put 
an Ounce to each Quart of White-Wine 

* Vincgar, 
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Vinegar, to ſtand in the Vinegar for two 
Months, then pour the Vinegar from them 
for uſe. | 

About the end of this Month is a ptoper 
time to make Sage-Wine, which is a very 
pleaſant one, and I think worthy a place 
among the beſt Receipts. 


To make Sage- Mine. From Mrs. E. B. A 


T O three Gallons of Water put ſix Pounds 
of Sugar, boil theſe together, and as 
the Scum riles take it off, and when it is well 
boiled put it in a Tub boiling hot, in which 
there is already a Gallon of red Sage Leaves 
clean pick'd and waſh'd ; when the Liquor is 
near cold, put in the Juice of four large Le- 
mons, beaten well with a little Ale Yeaſt, 
mix theſe all well together, and cover it very 
cloſe from the Air, and let it ſtand forty 
eight Hours; then ſtrain all thro' a fine Hair- 
Sieve, and put it into a Veſlel that will but juſt 
hold it, and when it has done working, ſtop it 
down cloſe, and let it ſtand three Wecks or a 
Month before you bottle it, putting a Lump 
of Loaf-Sugar into every Bottle. This Wine 
is beſt when it is three Months old. After 
this manner you may make Wine of any other 
Herb or Flower. RT. 4 
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= 5 HIS. Month is a proper Seaſon for 
making ſeveral ſorts of Wine, whe- 
ther it be that of Goosberries, Cur- 
rants, Cherries, Apricots, or, Raſ- 
berries, all which are very agreeable and worth 
the trouble; the Expence, where theſe Fruits 
are growing, being very inconſiderable. The 
following Receipts are approved to be very 
excellent. 


Preliminaries to the making of Goosberry- 
Wine. 


'S Oosberry-Wine is one of the richeſt and 
ſtrongeſt Wines made in England, it will 
Keep many Years, and improve by keeping, 
if it be well made; and is not, in my pine, 
inferior to Mountain Malaga. 

To make this Wine, we muſt have regard 
to the ſort of Goosberry we deſign to ule, for 
rhere is a great deal of difference in the time 
okgone ſort's ripening and another: the earlieſt 
ripe are the Champaign, the Green, the Black, 
and Red hairy Goosberries, every one of which 
has a Flavour diſtin& from the other ſorts, and 
ſo will yield each of them a Wine of as diffe- 


rent a reliſh from the reſt, as one may expect 
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to find among the ſeveral Varieties of the 
French growth. The moſt forward of theſe 
kinds about London ripen early in this Month, 
if the Seaſon be good; but the later forts are 
not generally ripe till the end of the Month, 
or in July. The later ſorts are commonly the 
white Dutch, the Amber, and the Walnut- 
Goos berries, each of which has like wiſe a dif: 
ferent fort of taſte : of the Amber- eſpecially 
| have known an excellent Wine to be made. 
Again, we muſt conſider, that as to the time 
of their ripening, the diverſity of Situations 
will forward or retard them a Fortnight or 
three Weeks; and beſides, as we have 'obſer- 
ved above, every Seaton is not alike, and we 
muſt have regard alſo to the difference of Cli- 
mate, one part of Britain is three Weeks 
ſooner or later than another: and when I ſay 
in any one of my Kalendars, or. Monthly Di. 
rectories, that any particular Fruit is ripe, of 
any particular thing is to be done in ſuch a 
Month, it muſt be underſtood thar it is gene- 
rally ſo, but will vary now and then, as the 
Seaſon is more or leſs forward. There is 
likewiſe another thing to be conſider'd rela- 
ting to the ripeneſs of Fruits, and that is, the 
different Opinions or Taſtes of Mankind; ſome 
call them ripe when they juſt begin to turn: 
but what-I mean by ripeneſs, is, when a Fruit 
is as tender as it can be, and poſſeſſing its 
higheſt Flavour: And by thoſe Fruits which 1 
call half ripe, I mean ſuch as have their in- 
ward Juices ſweet, and their outward Parts a 
| | T... 
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little hard and ſour, In this ſtate ſhould the 
Goosberry be gather d for making of Wine. 
See the following Receipt. 


To make Goosberry- Mine. 


GAcber your Goosberries in dry Weather, 

when they are half ripe, as I have ex- 
plained in the above Preliminaries, pick them 
and bruiſe them in a Tub, with a wooden 
Mallet, or other ſuch like Inſtrument, for no 
Metal is proper; then take about the quantity 
of a Peck of the bruiſed Goosberrics, put them 
into a Bag made of Horſe-Hair, and preſs them 
as much as poſſible, without breaking the 
Kernels : repeat this Work till all your Goos- 
berries are preſs'd, and adding to this preſs d 
Juice, the other which you will-find in the Tub, 
add to eyery Gallon three Pounds of powder 
Sugar, for Lisbon Sugar will give the Wine a 
taſte which may be diſagreeable to ſome Peo- 
ple, and beſides it will ſweeten much more 
than the dry powder Sugar; ſtir this together 
till the Sugar is diſſolved, and then put it in a 
Veſſel or Cask, which muſt be quite fill d with 
it. If the Veſſel holds about ten or twelve Gal. 
lons, it muſt ſtand a Fortnight or three Weeks; 
or if about twenty Gallons, then about fout 
or five Weeks, to ſettle, in a cool Place: then 


draw off the Wine from the Lee, and after 


you have diſcharg d the Veſſel from the Lees, 
return the clear Liquor again into the Veſſel, 
and let it ſtand three Months, if the Cask is 
about ten Gallons; or between four and five 
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Months, if it be twenty Gallons, and then 


bottle it off. We muſt note, that a ſmall 
Cask of any Liquor is a ways ſooner ripe and 
fit for drinking than the Liquor of a larger 
Cask will be; but a (mall Body of Liquor 
will ſooner change ſohr, than that which is 
ina larger Cask. The Wine, if it is truly pre- 
pared, according to the above Directions, will 
improve every Year, and laſt ſeveral Years, 


Tarent to the making of Currant 
Hine. 


II is to be noted, that tho there are two 

ſorts of Currants, which may be uſed for 
making of Wine, that is, the Red and the 
White; yet the Taſte and Goodneſs will be the 
ſame, whether tis made of the White or the 


| Red, for they have both the ſame Qualities, 


except in the Colour. Obſerve alſo, that the 
Fruit be gather'd in a dry time, and that if 
you make a large Quantity, it muſt ſtand 
longer in the Veſſel, before bottling, than a 
mall Quantity. 


To make Currant Mine. 


W HEN your Currants are full ripe, gather 


them, and pick them from the Stalks 


and weigh them, in order to proportion your 
Water and Sugar to them. When this is 
done, bruiſe them to pieces with your Hands, 
and add to every three Pounds of Currants a 
Quart of Water, ſtirring all together, and let- 
ting it ſtand three Hours, at the end of which 


= time, 
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time, ſtrain it off gently thro' a Sieve, and 
put. your Sugar into your Liquor, after the 
rate of a Pound to every three Pounds of 
Currants. This Sugar ſhould be powder Sugar, 
for Lisbon Sugar would give the Wine an ill 
Taſte. Stir this well together, and boil it till 
you have taken off all the Scum, which will 
riſe plentifully ; ſet it then to cool, at leaſt 
ſixteen Hours, before you put it into the Veſſel. 
If you make the Quantity of twenty Gallons, 
it may ſtand in the Veſſel three Weeks before 
it will be fit for bottling; and if you make 
thirty Gallons, then it muſt ſtand 2-Month be. 
fore it be bottled off, obſerving then to put a 
ſmall Lump of Sugar into every Bottle; it muſt 
be kept in a cool place, to prevent its Fretting, 
By this Method it will keep good many Years, 
and be a very ſtrong and pleaſant Wine, at 
very cheap rate. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the. ſame fort of 
Currant is not always of the ſame Sweetnel; 
when it is ripe, thoſe growing in the Shade 
will be leſs ſweet than thoſe that are more ex. 
poſed to the Sun. And when the Summet 
happens to be wet and cold, they will not be 
ſo tweet as in a dry warm Seafon; therefore 
tho' the Standard: of the above Receipt be one 
Pound of Sugar to three Pounds of pick'd Cur: 
rants, yet the Palate of the: Perſon who make 
the Wine ſhould be the Regulator, when th 
Sugar is put to the Juice, conſidering at thi 
ſame time, that it is a Wine they are making 
and not a Syrup. The Sugar is only pur t 
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ſoften and preſetve the Juice, and too much 
will make the Wine ropey. 

This Scatfon is proper for making Cherry 
Wine, the Kentiſb and Flemiſh Cherries being 


now full ripe, which are much the beſt for 


this purpoſe: This is a very pleaſant ſtrong 
Wine. 
To make Cherry Wine. 
Ather your Cherries in dry Weather, when 
they are full ripe, pick them from the 
Stalks, and bruiſe them well with your Hands 
till they are alt broken; then put them into 
a Hair Bag, and preſs them till you have as 
much Liquor from them as will tun without 
breaking the Stones. To every Gallon of this 
Juice, put one Pound of powder Sugat, and 
having ſtirr'd it well together, boil it and 
ſcum it as long as any Scum will riſe; then 
ſet it in a cool Place till it is quite cold, and 
put it into your Veſſel, when it will preſent- 
ly begin to work. When the Working is over, 
ſtop the Veſſel: cloſe, and let it ſtand four 
Months; if it holds the Quantity of twenty 
Gallons; or more or leſe, as the Quantity hap- 
pens to'be, then bottle it off, putting a' Lump 
of Loaf. Sugar into each Bottle. It will keep 
two or three Yeats, if it be ſet in a cool 
Place. 

I have now done with the Wines that are 
to be made in this Month: I ſhall in the next 
place ſet down the Method of keeping or pre- 
ſerving Fruits for Tarts all the Year about, as I 
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had it from a very curious Perſon, in whoſe 
Houſe I have ſeen it practiſed with extraor- 
dinary Succeſs. The Fruits which are chiefly 
to be put up this Month, are Goosberries, Cur- 
rants and Cherries. | 


To preſerve Fruits for Tarts all the Tear, 


HE Goosberrics muſt be full grown, but 
not ripe, thcy muſt be gather'd in dry 
Weather, and pick'd clean of their Stalks and 
Tops; then put them into Quart Bottles, that 
are made on purpoſe, with large wide Necks, 
and cork them gently with new ſound Corks, 
and put them into an Oven after the Bread is 
drawn, letting them ſtand there till they have 
ſhrunk about a fourth part; obſerving to change 
them now and then, becauſe thoſe which you 
ſet at the further part of the Oven, will be 
ſooneſt done, When you find.them cnough, 
according to the above Direction, take them 
out, and immediately beat the Corks in as tight 
as you can, and cut the Tops off even with the 
Bottles, and pitch them over; you muſt then 
ſet your Bottles by, in a dry Place, I have 
taſted of Fruits done this way, that have made 
as good Tarts at the Year's end, as thoſe that 
were freſh gather d: The only difference be- 
tween the preſcrving Goosberries and Cur- 
rants, is, that the Currants muſt be full ripe 
when we put them into the Bottles, and ſo 
likewiſe the Cherrics, 
There is another way of putting up Fruits 
for this uſe, which is, by half preſerving them 
with 
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with Sugar, 2. e. half a Pound of Sugar to eve“ 
ry Pound of Fruit. Apricots eſpecially, when 
they are near ripe, make excellent Tarts; be— 
ing ſplit and pared from the Skin, and boiled 
in a Syrup, they will keep the Year round, as 
an ingenious Lady has told me. It is allo to 
be remark'd, that ripe Goosberries make very 
fine Tarts, 

The beginning of this Month, when the 
Goosberries are full grown, but not ripe, is the 
right Seaſon for preſerving of them in ſweet- 
meat: The white Dutch Goosberry is the beſt 
for this uſe. 

So likewiſe if you have plenty of Kentiſh 
Cherries, pick ſome of them from the Stalks, 
and lay the Cherries upon a fine Wire Sieve, 
and dry them in an Oven ; when they are 
dried enough, and quite cold, put them in an 
Earthen glazed Jar, and ſtop them up cloſe: 
Theſe muſt be kept in a dry place. 

Upon the foot of the above Receipt, for 
preſerving of Fruits, I have a Notion that 
we may preſerve green Peale, after the ſame 
manner, in Bottles, that Ihave mention'd for 
the preſerving of Goosberries, Currants, &c. 
So that they will eat tender and well taſted at 
Chriſtmas: it is well worth the tryal, ſeeing 
that a Bottle or two cannot be any great Ex- 
pence, and that Peaſe arc acceptable almoſt 
to every one. This I have perſuaded ſome of 


my Acquaintance to try, but particularly 2 
ery curious Perſon in ſuch matters, who tells 


ne, that provided this method anſwers what 
As WC 
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we aim at, he ſuppoſes they will be the moſt 
agreeable, either to be boiled with Cream, or 
ſtew'd in Gravey, after the French manner, for 
it is a diſpute with him, whether they will hold 
their green Colour; but, as I obſerv d before, 
it may be try'd at an caſy Expence. 

The beginning of this Month is the time to 
pickle Walnuts, for then the Walnuts have 
not began to ſhell, and morcoyer are not ſo 
bitter nor hollow as they will be afterwards; 
they will now be full fleſh'd, and you will 
have no Loſs. The tollowing Mcthod I learnt 
from Mr. Foord, a curious Gentleman of 
Buckingham, and has been experienced to be 
the beſt way. There is one thing indeed 
which muſt be regarded in this Pickle, which 
is, that every one does not loye the Taſte of 
Onion or Garlick ; but that may be omitted as 
we pleaſe, only ſupplying the place with Ginger, 


To pickle Walnuts, 


HE Walnuts bcing fit for pickling, waſh 

them, and put them into a Kettle to 
ſcald; then with a piece of Flannel rub off 
the outer Skin, and let them lic till they are 
quite cold, after which put them into a Veſſel 
of Salt and Water, and let them ſtand 24 
Hours; then take them out, and put them 
again into freſh Salt and Water for 24 Hours 
more; then ſhift them as before, and continue 
this Practice for fourtcen Days, at the end of 
which time wipe them dry, and lay them in 
a glazed carthen Pot, Hratum ſiper gs” 

wit 
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with Spice, whole Muſtard- Seed, Horſe-Ra- 
diſh lic d, and Garlick, or Eſchalots: that is 
to ſay, make a Layer of Walnuts, and ſtrcw 
over it whole Pepper, Ginger ſlic'd, Horſc- 
Radiſh ſlic d, ſome whole Muſtard-Sced, and 
three or four Cloves of Garlick ; or it Garlick 
be too ſtrong, as many Cloves of Shalots. 
Then lay upon theſe another Layer of Walnuts, 
and upon them the Roots and Spices as before, 
and ſo continue till your Pot is full; then pour 
over the whole, as much boiling Vincgar as 
will cover them, and immediatcly cover the 
Pot cloſe, and let it ſtand till the next Day, 
when we may again pour off the Vinegar from 
them, without diſturbing them; and making 
it again boiling hot, pour it upon them, and 
ſtop them cloſe, as before, to be ſet by for uſe. 
But theſe will not be fit for cating under three 
Weeks or a Month, and will be much better 
by keeping a few Months. 

This Month is a proper time to make Sy- 
rap of Clove-Julyflowers, and likewiſe to 
make Julyflower Wine, which is a very 
rich Liquor, and may be made in the beſt 
manner, by the following Receipt from Mrs. 


To make July flower Wine. 


T* KE nine Gallons of Water, and twenty 

four Pounds of Sugar, boil theſe on a 
gentle Fire till one Gallon is loſt, or evapo- 
rated, taking off the Scum as it riſes. Then 


having prepared a Buſhel of Clove Julyflowers, 
H 4 the 
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the red Flower Leaves only, pour the Liquor 
ſcalding hot upon them, and cover them cloſe 
till the next Day, then preſſing them with a 
Screw-preſs. When tlus is done, bake a piece 
of Bread hard, without ſcorching, before the 
Fire, and while it is warm, ſpread forme Ale- 
Yeaſt upon it, and put it into the Liquor, in an 
open Tub, till it begins to work or ferment; 
the next Day after which, add two quarts of 
Sack, and one of Rhenzſh Wine, and barrel 
it for three Weeks or a Month ; Ict it then 
be bottled, and kept in a cool Place. 

In this Month ſuch Carp and Tench arc 
good as have not lately fpawn'd; the drefling 
of them, and of Pikes, or Jacks, ſee in March. 
Perch are now very good, the large ones for 
ſtewing, as recommended for Carp, or boiled 
or iry'd, or elſe in the Dateh manner, call'd 
Water Soochy ; which is to boil the Perches 
with Salt in the Water, and Parſley-Roots and 
Pariley-Leaves, to be brought to Table in the 
Water they are boiled in, and caten with Bread 
and Butter. Tis an odd way to the Exgliſb, 
but is much admir'd by many Genlemen who 
have travell'd. 

The Garden is now very rich in Eatables, as 
may be ſeen in my Gardener's Kalendar, print- 
cd for Mr. Mears. 

The Tragopogon, or Goatsbeard, is now, as 
well as in the former Month, fit for boiling; 
it is in much requeſt in ſome ofthe Weſtern 
parts of England, eſpecially about Briſtol, as 
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it Trangompoop, or Crangompoop, a corrup- 
tion, as I ſuppoſe, from the true Name above 
written: This is caten like Aſparagus, and 
dreſs d the ſame way, the part which is eaten 
is the bloſſomy Bud a little before it would 
flower, with about ſix Inches of the Stalk to it. 

There are now Chickens, Pigeons, Ducks, 
and fome young wild Packs” and Rabbets, 
which may not only make great Varicty at a 
Table, to be dreſt after the common plain 
way, but may alſo be made into elgant Diſh- 
es, after the ſeveral manners mention d in this 
Work, if there is an occaſion to entertain 
particular People of fine Taſte. 

The Ronceval and Mooretto Peaſe, and 
Ilindfor Beans, are alſo good helps to a Table: 
Inced ſay nothing of their dreſſing; but that 
I am of opinion, that the Mindſor Beans, 
when they are blanch'd, that is, boiled long e- 
nough till we can take off their Skins, and 
then put into large-neck'd Bottles, and order'd 
as I have preſcrib'd for the preſerving of Peaic 
by this means I ſuppoſe they may be preſerv'd 
many Months: but we may defer this Experi- 
ment till the end of September, to be try'd up- 
on the latter Crops. 

Near the Sea we have Mackrel in the height 
of perfection, and Muller, Turbut, Herrings, 
Scate, and Soles, as allo Lobſters and Crabs ; 
and in the Rivers, Salmon and Trout arc ſtill 
good, and ſome Cray-Fiſh. 

lis now a proper Seaſon to put up Raſp- 
berrics, either in Sweetmeat, or to infuſe in 

3 Brandy; 
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Brandy ; but they muſt be gather'd dry. There 
are certain People who know how to mix 
theſe with Port Wine, and imitate the richeſt 
Florence Wine. 

About Midſummer is a propcr time to put 
up a Boar for Brawn againſt Chriſtmas, or a- 
gainſt the beginning of December, for then is 
the Seaſon it ſells beſt, and is chiefly in requeſt, 
ſelling at that time for twelve Pence per 
Pound. 

For this end we ſhould chuſe an old Boar, 
for the older he is, the more horny will the 
Brawn be: We muſt provide for this uſe a 
Frank, as the Farmers call it, which muſt be 
built very ſtrong to keep the Boar in. The 
figure of the Frank ſhould be ſomewhat like 
a Dog Kennel, a little longer than the Boar, 
which we put up ſo cloſe on the Sides that the 
Boar cannot turn about in it; the Back of this 
Frank muſt have a ſliding Board, to open and 
ſhut at pleaſure, for the conveniency of taking 
away the Dung, which ſhould be done every 
Day. When all this is very ſecure, and made 
as directed, put up your Boar, and take care 
that he is ſo placed, as never to ſec ot even 
hear any Hogs; for if he does, he will pine a- 
way, and loſe more good Fleſh in one Day 
than he gets in a Fortnight : He muſt then be 
fed with as many Peaſe as he will cat, and as 
much skim'd Milk, or flet Milk, as is neceſſa- 
ry for him. This method muſt beuſed with 
him till he declines his Meat, or will eat very 
little of it, and then the Peaſe muſt be left 

3 off, 
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off, and he muſt be fed with Paſte made of 


Barley Mcal, made into Balls as big as large 


Hen-Eggs, and ſtill the Skim-Milk continued, 


till you find him decline that likewiſe, at which 


time he will be fit to kill for Brawn; the Di- 
rections for making of which, with the Pickle 
for it, ſee in the Month of December. During 
the time he is thus feeding, great care muſt be 
taken that he has always Meat before him, 
for neglect in this will ſpoil the whole De. 
ſign, 

This is the way of feeding a Boar for Brawn, 
but I cannot help thinking tis a little barba- 
rous, and eſpecially as the Creature is by ſome 

People put in ſo cloſe a Pen, that as I hear, it 
cannot lie down all the while tis feeding; and 
at laſt, conſidering the expence of Food, Braun 
is but an inſipid kind of Meat: however, as 
ſome are lovers of it, it is neceſſary to preſcribe 
the method which ſhould be uſed in the . 
ring it. 

In this Month we have plenty of A 
and it is a good Scaſon to put them up for 
Winter uſe, to be uſed ſimply, or to be put 
in Sauces, or in compound Diſhes; they are 
eaſily dried or pickled, to be kept, and if they 
are not gather'd as ſoon as they are in their 
perfection, they will loſe the goodneſs of 
their Hearts, or the Bottoms, as ſome call 
them. In a plentiful Year of them I have had 
a great number dried for Winter uſe, in the 
following manner, 


Con- 
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Concerning the gathering, and ordering Arti- 
chokes for drying. 


1 the gathering of Artichokes, obſerve, that 
the Leaves of what is call'd the Artichoke 
be pointing inwards, and lie cloſe at the Top, 
for then the Bottom will be large and full ; but 
it you find many of the Leaves of the Arti- 
choke ſpread from the Top, then the Choke, 
or briſtly part is ſhot ſo much, that it has drawn 
out much of the Heart of the Artichoke ; and 
as the Flower comes forward, the more that 
grows, the thinner will be the Bottom, which 
is the beſt part of it. 
When you cut the Artichoke, cut it with 
a long Stalk, that when you uſe it you may 
clear it well of its Strings, which will elſe 
ipoil the goodneſs of the Bottom, wherein 
the Strings will remain ; to dothis, lay the Ar- 
tichoke upon a Table, and hold it down hard 
with one Hand, while with the other Hand 
you pull the Stalk hard up and down, till it 
quits the Artichoke, and will then pull away 
the Strings along with it; this being done, 
lay the Artichokes in Water for an Hour, and 
then put them into a Kettle of cold Water to 
boil, till they are tender enough to ſeparate the 
Leaves and the Chokes from them. When this 
is done, lay the Hearts, or Bottoms upon a 
Cullender, or ſome other thing, to drain con- 
venicntly ; then dry them upon a Wire Sieve, 
or Gridiron, in a gentle Oven, by degrees, 
till they are as hard as Wood. Theſe will keep 
1 good 
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good twelve Months if they are laid by in a 
dry Place. 

When we want to uſe theſe for boiling, 
frying, or to accompany other Meats, we muſt 
put them into warm Water, often repeating it 
to them for eight and forty Hours; by which 
means they will come to themſelves, and be as 
good when they come to be ſcalded as if they 
were freſh gather'd. But they may alſo be 
preſervd after the following manner. 


Second Way to preſerve Artichokes, 


H vis choſcn your Artichokes according 
to the above Directions, cut the Bottoms, 
with a ſharp Knife, clear of their Leaves and 
their Chokes, flinging them immediately into 
cold Water, to prevent their turning black. 
When they have lain in the Water for ſeven 
or cight Minutes; waſh them and drain them 
a little, and then fling them into Wheat or 
Barley Flower, ſo that they be all over cover'd 
with it; after which, lay them upon Wire- 
Sie ves, or Pieces of Wicker-work to dry in 
an Oven gently, till they are quite dry and 
hard: theſe muſt be kept in a dry Place, and 
when they are to be uſed, ſteep them in 
Water four and twenty Hours, and boil them 
till they are tender, they will eat as well as 4 
they were freſh cut. 

The Artichoke may likewiſe be e in 
the following n manner. 


To 
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To preſerve Artichokes by Pickling. 


G Ather and prepare your Artichokes as be- 
fore, and put them into cold Water to 
boil, with a moderate quantity of Salt; then 
take them off the Fire, and ler the Water 
ſtand in the Kettle for a quarter of an hoar, 
till the Salt is ſettled to the bottom; then 
pour off your Water clear into an Earthen 
glazed Veſſel where you deſign to put your 
Artichokes, and clearing them from the Leaves 
and Choaks, waſh them well in two or three 
Waters, and put them in the Brine or Pickle 
they were boiled in, when both are quite cold ; 
upon which pour as much Oil as wilt cover 
it half an Inch thick, or where Oil is want- 
ing, melted Butter will ſerve : be ſure you put 
ſo much as will keep the Air from the Arti- 
chokes. Some will add ſome Vinegar to the 
Water, but that is at pleaſurc ; when this is 
done, cover the top of rhe Earthen Pot cloſe 
with Paper, and lay a Board over it to keep it 
from any Air, or elſe cover the Pot with 2 
wet Bladder, and tie it down cloſe. They will 
keep good a Year, and when we want to uſe 
them, lay them to ſteep in cold Water to take 
out the Salt; you may ſhift the Water three or 
four times, they will be the better for it, and 
then uſe them in Pyes, or other compound 
Diſhes, | 

In Holland 1 have often eaten the ſmall 


Suckers of Artichokes fry'd, which have made 
an 
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an agreeable Diſh, The Receipt for preparing 
them is the following. 


To fry ſmall Suckers of Artichokes, or ſmall 
Artichokes. 


EF Ather the young Heads of Artichokes, and 
boil them with Salt and Water till they 
are tender; theſe Artichokes ſhould be no 
bigger than middling Apples; ſplit theſe in 
four or ſix Parts each, flower them well, and 
fry them criſp in Hogs-lard, and eat them 
with Butter, Pepper, and a little Verjuice or 
Orange-Juice. 

It is a common practice in France to cat 
the ſmall Heads of Artichokes raw, with Vi- 
n e Pepper, and Salt; the Method is to pull 
off the ſingle Leaves, and dip the fleſhy part 
of the Leaves inte it and cat that. They are 
agreeably bitter, and create an Appetite. 

This Month Rasberries are ripe ; and as they 
make a moſt pleaſant Wine, I ſhall here give 
the Receipt for making it. 


To make Rasberry Wine. 


e every Us uart of the Juice of Rasber- 

Ss put a Pint of Wait, and to every 
Quart of Liquor a Pound of fine Sugat; then 
ſet it on the Fire to boil half an hour, taking 
off the Scum as it riſes: then ſet it to cool, 
and when it is quite cold, put it in a Veſlel 
and let it ſtand ten Weeks or ſomething more 
if the Weather prove cold ; when it is ſettled 
bottle it, and it will keep two Years. Alrho 
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I have ſet down in this Month a good expe- 
rienced way of making Goosberry Wine, 
which will keep twenty Years, and grow better 
by Age; yet Icannot pals by a Reccipt which 
is highly commendcd for making Wine of Red 
Goosberries, which I had from an Acquainrance 
who frequently makcs it. 


To mak: Red Goosherry Wine. 


HEN the Red Goosberries arc well 

colour'd and not over-ripe, but gratcful 
to the Taſte, gather them in adry Day ; take a 
Peck of theſe, and lit them a little more than 
halt thro' the middle, putting them into a 
large glazed Earthen Pan, with eight Pounds 
of fine powdcr'd Sugar ſtrew'd over them ; 
then boil four Gallons of Cyder, and pour it 
boiling hot upon the Sugar and Goosberrics : 
this muſt ſtand eight or ten Days, ſticring it 
once each Day, —— at length ſtrain it thro a 
Flannel in a Preſs, and put the Liquor into 
the Veſſel with a warm Toaſt of Wheat-bread, 
ſpread on both ſides with Ale-Yeaſt ; this muſt 
ſtand two or three Months till it is fine, and 
then bottle it. This is a very ſtrong Wine, 
and of a bright red Colour. 


FULT. 
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ls Month is the principal Seaſon 
for pickling of Cucumbers, for that 
Fruit is now in the greateſt Perfection, 
as well for pickling them in imitation 
of Mangos, or as Girkins. They are now to be 
had in great plenty, and are free from Spots. 


The following is an extraordinary Receipt for 
pickling of Cucumbers to imitate Mango's. 


(57 ther large Cucumbers of as green a Co- 

lour as may be, waſh them well in com- 
mon Water, and then either cut off their 
Tops, and ſcoop out all the ſeedy part, or elſe 
cut a Slice out of the Side of each of them, 
and ſcrape out the ſeedy part with a ſmall 
Spoon, taking care not to miſmatch the Slices 
or Tops of the Cucumbers, that they may 
tic up the better when we come to fill them 
with Spices, ec. When we have thus pre- 
pared enough to fill the Jar or Earthen Veſſel 
which we deſign for them, peel ſome Garlick 
or Shalots, which you like beſt, and put 


either two Cloves of Shalot into each Cucum- 
I ber, 


| 
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ber, or one middling Clove of Gatlick j and 
alſo into every one put a thin ſlice or two of 
Horſe- radiſh, a ſlice of Ginger, and, accord» 
ing to cuſtom, a Tea Spoonful of whole 
Muſtard-ſecd ; but, in my opinion, that may 
be left out. Then putting on the tops of the 
Cucumbers, or the Slices that were cut out 
of them, tie them cloſe with ſtrong Thread, 


and place them in your * Then prepare 


your Pickle of Vinegar, which we ſuppoſe to 
be about five Quarts to two dozen of large 
Cucumbers, to which put about a Pound of 
Bay-Salt, half an Ounce of whole Pepper, 
about an Ounce of Ginger ſliced, and a large 

Root of Horlſe-radiſh ſliced; boil theſe in 
a braſs Sauce-pan for about fifteen Minutes, 
taking off the Scum as it riſes, and then pour 
it upon your Cucumbets, and cover the top 
of the Veſſel with a coarſe Linnen Cloth 
four or five times double, and ſet the Veſſel 
near the Fire to keep warm; the day follow- 
ing you will find them changed to a yellow 
Colour, but that will alter in a day or two to 
be much greener than they were at firſt, if you 
uſe the following Method: Pour all your 
Pickle into a braſs Skellet, and add to it a 
piece of Allum as big as a Walnut, and ſet it 
over the Fire till it boils, then pour it on your 
Cucumbers as before, and repeat the ſame 
every day till the Cucumbers are of the 
Greenneſs you deſire. When you have pour d 
on your Pickle for the laſt time, the Jar muſt 


be cover'd as before, but remain without 
Cork- 
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Corking till it is quite cold, then ſtop it cloſe 
and ſet it by, in a dry place. The Corks for 
the ſtopping of 2 ars ſhould be cover d with 
ſoft glove- leather, for the naked Corks will 
make the Pickles muſty. See the Mango's made 
of green Melons in the Month of September. 


To preſerve Green Cacumbers for ſlicing in the 
Winter, by Mr. Foord of Buckingham. 


Ger Cucumbers half grown, that is, be- 

fore they incline to be ſeedy, put them in 
Salt and Water for five or ſix days, ſhifting it 
every day ; then wipe them dry, and put them 
in Vinegar with a little Allum to green over the 
fire; then take out the Cucumbers, and boil 
the pickle to pour hot upon them, covering 
the Mouth of the Jar with a coarſe Cloath 
four or five times doubled, and let the Jar 
ſtand near the fire. When this Pickle is 
quite cold, ſtop the Jar cloſe with a leather'd 
Cork, as mention'd in the forcgoing Receipt 
for Mango Cucumbers. Theſe Cucumbers 
may be uſed in the Winter to be pared and 
ſliced like thoſe gather'd freſh from the Gar- 
den; you may cut an Onion with them, and 
cat them with Pepper, Vinegar and Oil. 


To Pickle Cucumbers, from Mr. Foord 
of Buckingham. 


Ather the ſmalleſt Cucumbers you can 
find, for it is the ſmalleſt Size, w hich 

is molt commonly brought to table among 
People of the firſt Rank; tho a Cucumber of 
I 2 two 
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two Inches long will do very well, or even one 
of three Inches. Theſe muſt be put in Salt and 
Water, to be ſhifted every day till they change 
to a yellow colour: wipe them dry, and prepare 
Pickle of Vinegar, a piece of Allum as big as 
a Wallnut to a gallon, or in proportion, 
Ginger {liced, Mace, whole Pepper, a few 
Bay-lcaves, and ſome Dill-Seed, which will do 
better than the Herb it ſelf. Tye the Seeds 
in a piece of Muſlin, that when the Pickle by 
boiling is ſtrong enough of the Dill, you may 
take it out. This Pickle, when it is of a right fla- 
vour, muſt be pour'd boiling hot upon the Cu- 
cumbers, which muſt be laid in a Stone Jar or 
Gallypot proper for them, and then cover'd with 
a coarſe Linnen Cloth folded in ſeveral Doubles, 
and let them ſtand near the fire: Repeat the 
boiling of the Pickle cycry day, pouring it hot 
upon the Cucumbcrs, and covering them as 
before, till they become of the green colour 
you deſire. When they are quite cold, ſtop 
them up cloſe with a lcather'd Cork, as directed 
in the former Reccipt, if you ule a Jar, or elle 


if you make ulc of a Gallypot, tye them down 


with Leather or a wet Bladder. It is to be 
underſtood, that Allum and boiling Vinegar 
will ſtrike a green colour to any unripe Fruit; 
but care muſt be taken that too much Allum 
be not uſed, leſt the ſtomach be offended by it. 
It is a cuſtom in ſome places to pickle the green 
Pods of Capſicum Indicum with their Cucum- 
bers, which will contribute to make them 
much hotter or warmer to the Stomach, and 

promote 
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promote Digeſtion in cold Conſtitutions. But 
the Capſicums ſhould be boiled in Water gently, 
and wiped dry, before you put them among 
the Cucumbers, where they muſt be placed 
before the Pickle is poured upon them. 
Kidney-Beans are pickled the ſame way as 
the Cucumbers, only leaving out the Dill; 
and the Dill alſo may be left out of the Cu- 
cumber-Pickle, if it is not agreeable to the Pa- 
late; and ſo likewiſe in other Pickles, Garlick 
or Onions, or any particular Spice may be left 
out which is diſagreeable, for it is not the buſi- 
neſs here to pin down the Palate of any one to 
a certain Reliſh that I may like my ſelf, but to 
put it in the power of every one to preſcrve or 
order ſuch things as a Farm or Garden affords, 
ſo that they may be pleaſed with them. The 
Receipts which I have here given, are what J 
have generally found to be the moſt approved. 
We have ſome who pickle the green Fruit of 
the Paſſion-Tree, the Berougella, and Fig: 
but for my part I can find nothing to recom- 
mend them, but the reliſh of the Pickle, neither 
are they by any means wholeſome. 
The Flowers of the Naſturtium Indicum 
make an excellent Sallad in this Month, and 
the Seeds of the Plant, while they are green, 
may be pickled to our ſatisfaction: the Reccipt 
for pickling them is as follows. 


1 To 
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To pickl: Naſturtium Seeds. 


Ather the Seeds when they are full grown 

and green, ina dry day, and lay them in 

Salt and Watcr for two or three days; then, 
boil Vinegar, with ſome Mace, Ginger ſliced, 
and a few Bay-Lecaves, for fifteen Minutes, and 
pour it boiling hot upon them, covering them 
with a Cloth, as preſcribed in this Month for 
the other Pickles, and repeat the boiling of the 
Pickle, and ſcalding them with it for three 
days ſucceſſively ; and when the laſt is poured 
on, let it be cold before you cork it up. The 
folded Cloth which ſhould be put over the 
Mouth of the Jar, will ſuffer ſome of the 
Steam of the Pickle to paſs thro it, and by that 
means the Picklcs will not turn mouldy, ſo 
ſoon as they might otherwiſe do, and beſides 
will be much greener than if they were to be 
cloſe ſtopped. All theſe Pickles ſhould be 
kept in a dry Place, and look d into every 
Month, leſt by chance they turn mouldy ; 
which it you find they incline to, boil the 
Pickle afreſh, and pour it on them as before. 
There is now the Skerret fit to be eaten; 

it isa very noutiſhing and pleaſant Root, and 
is prepared in the following manner for the 
Table: the Culture of it is ſet forth at large 
in my new Improvements of Planting and 
Gardening, printed for Mr. Mears, ncar Tem- 
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HE Skerret, tho it is none of the largeſt 

Roots, yet is certainly one of the beſt 
Products of the Garden, if it be rightly dreſs'd ; 
the way of doing which, is to waſh the Roots 
very well, and boil them till they arc tender, 
which need not be very long. Then the Skin 
of the Roots muſt be taken off, and a Sauce of 
melted Butter and Sack pour'd over them. In 
this manner are they ſerv'd at the Table, and 
eaten with the Juice of Orange, and ſome 
likewiſe uſe Sugar with them, but the Root is 
very ſweet of itſelf. 

Some, after the Root is boil'd, and the Skin 
is taken off, fry them, and uſe the Sauce as 
above: So likewiſe the Roots of Salſify and 
Scorzonera are to be prepared for the Table. 

The Apple call'd the Codlin is in good per- 
fection for ſcalding, the manner of doing which, 
that they may be brought to Table, af a fine 
green Colour, is as follows. 


G Ather your Codlins half grown, and with- 
out Spots, for if they are ſpotted, they are 
commonly Worm-· eaten; ſcald them in Water 
till the Skin will come off caſily, then put them 
again into cold Water, and a ſmall piece of 
Allum to green in 2 Braſs Pan over the Fire; 
which they will ſoon do if they are kept cloſe 
cover d. 
The following Receipt is ſent me by a cu- 
rious Perſon for pickling of Codlins, in imi- 


tation of Mapgo. 
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Gather Codlins green and ncar full grown, 
blanch them, that is, ſcald them in ſoft Wa- 
tcr till the Skin will pecl off, then prepare 
your Pickle of Vinegar and Bay Salt, about 
a large Spoonſul of Salt to a Quart of Vinc- 
gar, three or four Cloves of Gatlick, a quer- 
ter of an Ounceof Ginger ſliced, and as much 
whole Pepper; boil this in a Braſs Pan, with 
a piece of Allum as big as a Horſe-Bean, for 
half a quarter of an hour, and pour it hot 
upon your Codlins, covering the Mouth of 
the Jar with a Cloth, and let it ſtand by the 
Fire- ſide; boil the Pickle again the day fol- 
lowing, and apply it as before, and repeat the 
ſame till your Codlins are as green as you 
deſire, and when they arc quite cold, cork them 
cloſe, and ſet them by in a dry place. There 
is one thing muſt however be obſerved in all 
theſe Picklings, which is, that if the Pickles 
do not come to their fine green Colour pre- 
{cntly, by boiling often of the Pickle at firſt, 
yet by ſtanding three or four Weeks, and 
then boiling the Pickle afreſh, they will come 
to a good Colour; and then your Pickles will 
cat the firmer and keep the longer, when they 
arc not too ſoon brought to Colour. 

In this Month we have the Morello and 
Black Cherry ripe, which both are pleaſant 
in Brandy ; to thoſe who would have Drams 
by them, the way of making Black-Cherry 
Brandy, is only to pick the Cherries from 
the Stalks, and put them whole into the Bran- 
dy, about a Pound of Cherrics to a Quart ; 

this 
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this may remain for about a Month before 
it is fit to drink, and then the Brandy may 
be pour'd from the Cherries, and the Cher- 
rics put then into a Veſſel of Ale will make 
it extremely ſtrong, only about the propor- 
tion of a Pound of Cherrics to a Gallon of 
Ale; but ſome will put freſh Brandy to them, 
and the Cherries will turn the Brandy of a 
deep Colour, and give ita ſtrong taſte of Ra- 
tafia ; others will diſtill theſe Cherries in a cold 
Still, with as much Water as will cover them, 
and draw a fine Cordial from them. 


To make Viſnuey. 


TI. Viſney is made of pure Brandy, and 

as many Morello Cherries as will fill 
the Bottles or Casks, with one Ounce of 
Loaf-Sugar to each full Quart; theſe Veſlels 
or Bottles muſt be gently ſtopp'd, when the 
Cherries are put in, and ſtand in a cool Cel- 
lar for two Months before the Liquor is pour- 
ed from them, and then the Liquor may be 
put in ſmall Bottles for uſe: It is not very 
ſtrong, but very pleaſant. The Cherries, when 
they are taken out, may be diſtill'd, and will 
yield a fine Spirit, 

In ſome places, where there are Laurels grow 
wild, without cuttingor pruning, I mean, the 
Lauro-Ceraſus, as we find in many old Gar- 
dens, that Plant is apt to bear Berries, which 
in reality ate Cherrics, from whence it has 
its Name; theſe Berries, or Cherries, are ripe 
about this time, and make a fine Cordial, it 

| we 
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we infuſe them in Brandy for two or three 
Months with a little Sugar ; this will have a 
Flavour of Abricot Kernels, and be ofa rich 
red Colour. While I am ſpeaking of this, I 
cannot help taking notice of a particular Dram 
which I taſted at a curious Gentleman's Houſe at 
Putney inSurrey,W. Curtis Eſq; which he made 
by infuſing of the Cornelian Cherry in Bran- 
dy; that Gentleman is the only one who I 
think has yet tried it, and to my Palate it 
ſeems to be ſo like Tockay Wine, that it 
muſt be a very good judge who can diſcover 
the difference. I have drank that Wine in 
perfection, and this preparation has both the 
Colour, Taſte, and Proportion of ſtrength e- 
qual to it; for the great ſtrength of the Bran- 
dy is loſt in the Cornelian Cherry, and tho the 
Cornelian Cherry is of a bright red Colour, 
yet this Liquor is of the Colour of Tockay 
Wine. 

Thoſe who live near London, may, about 
this Seaſon, buy Geeſe out of the 'Flocks, 
which arc now drove up to that City, at about 
five and twenty, or thirty Shillings a ſcore ; 
and till the Scaſon we are to turn them into 

the Stubble, we may feed them chiefly with 
the Offals of the Garden, Lettuce eſpecially, 
which will fatten them, if you have enough: 
but as for their particular Fecd for farting, I 
ſhall ſpeak of that in another place. 

About this Seaſon Abricots are ripe, and 
where there arc plenty of them, we Low 
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make a pleaſant Wine with them. The fol- 
lowing Receipt is a very good one. | 


To make Apricot Wine. From Mrs. J. L. 


10 eyery Quart of Water put a Pound and 

half of Apricots, that are not over: ripe, 
let them be wiped clean, and cut in pieces; 
boil theſe till the Liquor is ſtrong of the Apri- 
cot Flayour ; then ſtrain the Liquor thro' a 
Sieve, and put to every Quart four or five Oun- 
ces of white Sugar, boil it again, and ſcum it 
as it riſes, and when the Scum riſes no more, 
pour it into an Earthen Pot ; the Day follow- 
ing bottle it, putting into every Bottle a lump 
of Loaf-Sugar, as big as a Nutmeg, This will 
preſently be fit for drinking, is a very pleaſant 
Liquor ; but will not keep long. 


AUGUST. 


N this Month there are many Delicacies 


0 about a Country Seat; all kinds of 
SET! Pond-Fiſh are good, there is plenty of 

Poultry of all kinds, wild and tame, 
except the Water-Fowl, which ſhould yet re- 
main untouch'd. TurkeyPoults,PheaſantPoults, 
Partridges, and ſome ſort of Pigeons, are good; 
but for the moſt part the Dove-cote Pigeons arc 
| TY di- 
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diſtemper'd, and are now full of Knots in their 
Skins, and unwholeſome. The Eggs of 
Fowls likewiſe at this Seaſon, as well as in 
the former Month, arc unhealthful. Towards 
the end, Pork comes again in Seaſon, and 
young Pies alfo are pretty plentiful 3 tis a 
good time likewiſe to ſave young Pigs to 
grow up, for now you may turn them with 
their Dams into the Stubbles, and foon after 
into the Woods. About the end of this 
Month, you have Rabbets full grown in com- 
mon Warrens, and young wild Ducks; and 
thoſe who live near the Sea, have plenty of 
Oyſters, and in great perfection, much better, 
in my opinion, than in the Winter, Harcs 
arc alſo now good, and Buck Veniſon is ſtil] 
good. Turnips, Carrots, Cabbages, Caulyflow- 
ers, Artichokes, Mclons, Cucumbers, and ſuch 
Jike, are in prime; Sallary and Endive, Na- 
ſturtium Indicum Flowers, Cabbage Lettice, 
and blanch'd ſweet Fennel is now good for 
Sallads. Peas and Beans, and Kidney-beans, 
arc likewiſe to be met with, ſo that a Country 
Gentleman and Farmer may have every thing 


at home, and ſet out a Table fit for a Prince, 


without being beholden to the Markets; 
and the great variety of Fruits which this Sea- 
on produces, renders it ſtill more delightful 
and profitable. 

Now Elder-bcrrics are ripe and fit for ma- 
king of Wine, as well the white as the red 
tort: theſe are both very good, if they are 


rightly managed. The following drinks very 
i much 
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much like the French Wine call'd Hermitage, 
and is full as ſtrong. 


To make red Elder Mine. 


T. twenty Pounds of Malaga Raiſins 
pick d and rubb'd clean, but not walh'd; 
ſhred them ſmall, and ſteep them in five Gal- 
lons of Spring Water, putting the Water 
cold to them, and ſtirring them every day; 
then paſs the Liquor thro a Hair Sicve, preſ- 
ſing the Raiſios with your Hands, and have in 
readineſs ſix Pints of the Juice of Elder-Berries 
that have been firſt pick'd from the Stalks, and 
then drawn by boiling the Berries in a glaz'd 
Earthen Pot, ſet in a Pan of Water over the 
Fire. Put this Juice cold into the Liquor, ſtir- 
ring it well together, and then tunning it in a 
Veſſel that will juſt hold it, and let it and fix 
Weeks or two Months in a warm place; then 
bottle it, and it will keep a Year if the Bot- 
tles are well ſtopp'd. Note, that the Elder-Ber- 
rics muſt be full ripe, and gather'd in a dry 
day; and when you have tunn'd your Wine, 
let the place where you ſet it be warm and dry, 
where no external Air is admitted, that it may 
ferment or work duly, for that is a material 
point. It it be otherwiſe diſpoſed, ſo that it 
ſtands in a place which is ſubject to Heats and 
Cold, the Ferment will ſtop upon Cold, or be 
too violent upon Heats; but in cold Weather 
put ſome Straw about it. See more of the 
working of Liquors in March, in the Article 
of Brewing, and likewiſe rake care that your 

Bot 
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Bottles are dry when you bottle your Wine, 
and that you have good Corks; take care like- 
wiſe that your Wine be clear before you bottle 
it, or it will be good for nothing. If this 
Wine be rightly managed according to the 
above Directions, it will be fit for drinking at- 
ter it has been bottled a Month. 2 

In the making of white Elder-Wine, there 
is no difference if you make it with Raiſins ; 
but it is much the beſt, in my Opinion, it 
you make it with Sugar after the following 
manner: only it is to be conſider'd, that 
white Elder-Berries are yet very ſcarce, and 
there muſt be more of them uſed in the Sugar 


Wine than in the Raiſin Wine. 


To make white Elder-Wine, or red Elder- 
Wine, with Sugar. 


Aber tie Elder - Berries ripe and dry, pick 
them, bruiſe them with your Hands, and 
ſtrain them; then ſet the Liquor by in glaz d ear- 
then Veſſels for twelve hours to ſettle, then put 
to every pint of Juice a pint and half of Water, 
and to every Gallon of this Liquor put three 
Pounds of Lisbon Sugar: ſet this in a Kettle 
over the Fire, and when it is ready to boil, 
clarify it with the Whites of four or five Eggs ; 
let it boil an hour, and when it is almoſt 
cold, work it with ſome ſtrong Ale-Yeaſt, and 
then tun it, filling up the Veſſel from time to 
time with the ſame Liquor ſaved on purpoſe, 


as it ſinks by working. In a Month's time, 
if 
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if the Veſſel holds about eight Gallons, it will 
be fine and fit to bottle, and after bottling, 
will be fit to drink in two Months: but re- 
member, that all Liquors muſt be fine before 
they are bottled, or elſe they will grow ſharp 
and ferment in the Bottles, and ncver be good 
for any thing. 

N. B. Add to every Gallon of this Liquor a 
Pint of ſtrong Mountain Wine, but not ſuch 
as has the Borachio or Hogskin flavour. This 
Wine will be very ſtrong and pleaſant, and 
will keep ſeveral Vears. 

We muſt prepare our Red Elder-Wine in the 
ſame manner that we make with Sugar, and if 
our Veſſel hold about eight or ten Gallons, it 
will be fit for Bottling in about a Month ; but 
if the Veſlel be larger, it muſt ſtand longer in 
proportion, three or four Months at lcaſt for a 
Hogſhead. . 

This Month Barberrics are ripe and fit for 


pickling ; they make apretty Garniſh, and arc 
prepared as follows. 


To picble Barberries, or Pipperages, as call d 
in ſome places. 


(Garter your Barberries in dry Weather, ar.d 
lay them in their Bunches into an earthen 
glazed Pot, then boil a quantity of Water 
made ſtrong with Salt, ſcumming it as it riſes, 
and let it ſtand to be quite cold; then pour it 
upon the Barberries, ſo as to cover them 
an Inch, and cover it cloſe. Some uſe 
half Vinegar and half Water for this * 

ut 
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but it is at every one's pleaſure, I think one is 
as good as the other. 

Partridges are now in Seaſon, and are pre- 
pared after ſeveral manners; ; ſome of the prin- 
Cipal arc the following, 


Boil d Partridges with ftewd Sallary, from 
Lady W 


TH E Partridges being clean'd and truſſed, 
_ boil them tender, and make the follow- 
ing Sauce for them. Take half a ſcore large 
SallaryPlants that arc well whiten'd or blanched, 
boil them firſt in Water and Salt, and then 
ſtew them tender with Gravey, Salt, ſome Pep- 
per, and a Spoonful or two of White wine; 
and when they arc cnough, thicken and brown 
the Sauce they are ſtew'd in with burnt Butter, 
lay your Sallary at the bottom of the Diſh, and 
your Partridges upon that, then pour your 
Sauce over all, and garniſh with Lemmon or 
Orange flic'd. This is the method of ſtewing 
Sallary, which is an agrecable Plate of itſelf. 
From the ſame Lady I had the following 
Directions for roaſted Partridges : Partridges 
which are deſigned for roaſting may be larded 
with fine Bacon Fat on the Breaſt, or roaſted 
without larding; but in a Diſh of theſe Fow'ls, 
there ſhould be ſome of one and ſome of the 
other. The Sauce for them ſhould be of two 
ſorts, one of Gravey in the Diſh with them, 
and the other of Bread in Saucers on the ſides 
of the Diſh. The Gravey is made of Beef, an 


Onion, a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, ſome Salt 
3 and 
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and Pepper, ſtew'd half an hour together, in 
alittle more Water than will cover them, then 
ſtrain off the Liquor into the Diſh. 

The Pap-Sauce, or Bread-Sauce, is made of 
erated Crumb of Bread, boiled with as much 
Water as will cover it, a little Butter, an O- 
nion, and ſome whole Pepper; this muſt be 
kept ſtirring often, and when it is very thick, 
withdraw the Onion, and ſerve it in a Saucer 
with your Partridges. Theſe Sauces may like- 
wiſe be ſerved with Pheaſants, or Quails. Theſe 
may alſo be ſtew'd, farced, baked, or put in 
Soups, or uſed in Fricafſees, Thus far the 
Lady. 

Hares begin now to be in Seaſon, and arc 
well dreſs'd by the following Receipt, which 
I purchaſed a few Years ago, at a noted Tavern 
in London. 


A Hare and its Sauces. 


FF you kill a Hare by Courſing, you may 
keep it if the Weather be cool three days 
before you roaſt it; or if it has been run hard 
by the Hounds, then it will not keep ſo long. 
When the skin is taken off, it is the faſhion 
to leave the Ears on, but that is at pleaſure; 
then truſs it for Roaſting, and take the Liver 
and boil it, and mince it very ſmall; add to this 
grated Bread, a little All- Spice, but fine, ſome 
butter d Eggs, a little dry d ſweet Marjoram, with 
a Seaſoning of Pepper and Salt at diſcretion, and 
ſome Parſley ſhred. ſmall : Mix this well toge- 
_ and add the Volk of an Egg to it to bind 
K it; 
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3 then fill the Body of the Hare moderately 
with this Farce, and ſew up the Belly. When 
the Hare is firſt laid down to the fire, put about 
three pints of Water with an Onion, ſome Salt 
and wholePepper, in the Dripping-pan, and baſte 
the Hare with this till it is near roaſted enough, 
and baſte it with apiece of fat burning Bacon, or 
in the place of that, common Butter; but the 
Bacon is beſt, if the Perſon knows how to uſe it. 
When it is endugh, pour the following Sauce 
into the Diſh with it: Take the Liquor, with 
the Onion and Pepper in the Dripping-pan, out 
before you baſte the Hare with Butter or Bacon, 
and boil it with a glaſs of Claret ; it will be 
very rich when it comes to be mixt with the 
Farce out of the Belly of the Hare, and is little 
trouble. You may thicken this with a littlc 
Butter and Flower, if you pleaſe. 

The following is alſo a very good one: Take 
a pound of lean Beef, boil it in about three 
pints of Water with an Onion, a Bunch of 
ſweet Herbs, ſome All-ſpice, Pepper and Salt, 
till the Beef is boil'd half enough ; then cut the 
Beef in ſeveral places to let out the Gravey, and 
continue to boil all thoſe till the Liquor has 
loſt a third part ; then add a lirtle Claret to it, 
and ſtrain the Liquor through a Sieve, pouring 
the Gravey hot into the Diſh before you put 
the Hare in it; and whenyou lay in the Hare, cut 
away the part that was ſew'd up, or take away 
the thread that ſew d it. Some chuſe to sxewer 
up the Belly of the Hare, rather than 2 it. 

ou 
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You may ſerve this with Lemmon fliced, and 
in a plate by it have the following Sauce. 


Sweet Veniſon Sauce. 


T AKE half a pint of Claret, a little Stick 

of Cinnamon, and boil them rogether 
till the Flavour of the Cinnamon is in the Cla- 
ret; then ſweeten it to your mind with dou- 
ble- refined Loaf ſugar. Or elſe, 

Grate ſome Crumb of Bread, and put to it 
as much Claret as will make it like thin Pap; 
add to this a ſmall piece of Cinnamon, and 
boil it well, then ſweeten it with double re- 
fined Loaf. ſugar grated (mall, Theic arc the 
ſweet Sauces uſed for Hare, and all other Veni- 
ſon. 


To dreſs a Hare with White or Brown &. auce; 
from the late curious Mr. Hatriion of Hen- 
ley upon Thames. 


ser your Hare in four or eight pieces, 
— and ſlit the Head; fry it a little in Hog's 
Lard, and then put it to ſtew in an earthen 
glazed Veſſel, with Gravey, half a pint of White- 
wine, Pepper, Nutmeg, Salt, a bunch of ſweet 
Herbs, and a flice or two of Lemmon-Pecl ; 
keep this cloſe covered, and ſtew it gently 
till *tis tender, then ſtrain off the Sauce, and 
brown it with fry'd Flower, or burnt Butter : 
pour the Sauce hot over the Hare, and ſerve it 
with a Garniſh of Lemmon in Slices; but if you 
would have your Sauce of brighter Colour, 1n- 
ſtead of the burnt Butter, or fry'd Flower, thic- 

5 K 2 ken 
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ken it with the Yolks of three or four Eggs. 
This is an excellent way of dreſſing a Hare, 
and more generally admired than any other. 

This being the Seaſon for taking Honey, 
I ſhall here (ct down the Method of making of 
Mead, after two ways, which arc both extra- 
ordinary. 


To make Mead, from Lady G. 


AKE eight Gallons of Water, and as 
much Honey as will make it bear an Egg ; 
add to this the Rind of ſix Lemmons, and boil 


it well, ſcumming it carefully as it riſes. When 


tis off the Fire, put to it the Juice of the ſix 
Lemmons, and pour it into a clean Tub, or open 
earthen Veſſel, if you have one large enough, 
to work three Days; then ſcum it well, and 
pour off the clear into the Cask, and let it 
ſtand open till it has done making a hiſſing 
Noiſe; after which, ſtop it up cloſe, and in 
three Months time it will be fine, and fit for 


bottling. 


To make Hydromel, or Mead. 


AKE cight Gallons of Water, and as 
much Honey as will make the Water bear 
an Egg; put to this a quarter of a pound of 
Cloves tied in three or four pieces of Muſlin 
or Linnen Cloth, and ſet it to boil till the Scum 
has done riſing, ſcumming it as it riſes; then 
take it off the Fire, and take out the Cloves, 
which may be waſh'd and dry d for other Uſes, 


and pour your Mead into an open Tub to fer- 
ment 
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ment for about three days, till the Violence 
of the Working is over ; after which, ſcum it 
very well, and pour the clear into a Vellel, 
leaving the Bung open till it has done hiſſing, 
which you may know by holding your- Ear 
cloſe to it, for at a diſtance you can hardly 
diſcover it. When this hiſſing is over, ſtop it 
cloſe, and let it ſtand three Months till it is 
fine, before you bottle it; remember in bot- 
tling this, as well as all other Liquors, that the 
Bottles muſt be clean, and perfectly dry, and 
that cycry Bottle be well cork'd. This will 
keep good ſeveral Years. 

Beſides this way of making Mead, there is 
another which I have approved to be very 
good, which, in all particulars, except theWa- 
ter, is the ſame with this; and inſtead of the 
Water, put the like Quantity of ſmall Ale- 
Wort, brew'd with pale Malt: but this will re- 
quire leſs Honey than the former, and will re- 
quire more time in the Veſſel before it is fine 
and fit to bottle; but it will laſt many Years 
good, and will drink like Cyprus Wine when 
it isa Year old. In this Liquor, take particular 
care that your Cloves arc freſh and ſound, for 


elſe you muſt add a Quantity in proportion, 


N. R. We may make theſe Meads in theSpring 
of the Vear, as well as at this Seaſon; only the 
advantage of making it now, is, that you have 
an opportunity of waſhing the Honey- Combs 
after the Honey is run off, and thereby will 


ſave Expence in Honey. 
| K 3 The 
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The Potatoe now begias to be gather'd, and 
is a very uſeful Root, being either boil'd or 
roaſted in hot Embers; and after it is boiled, 
to be broiled, or after boiling it tender, and 
beaten in a Mortar, it is uſed to thicken Sauces, 
and for making of rich Puddings, as I am in- 
form'd by a skilful Perſon in this way. 

The Roots of red Bects now begin to come 
in ſeaſon, and ate very good boiled, and ſliced, 
to be put in a Pickle of Vinegar only: thus 
you may keep them to garniſh Sallads of ſmall 
Herbs, and in ſome Intervals put Horſe-Ra- 
diſh ſcraped. Theſe Roots will hold all the 
Winter. The Root of the red Bect makes an 
excellent Diſh, prepared aftcr the following 
manner, which I got abroad. 


To fry the Roots of Red Beets. 


ASH your Beet-Roots, and lay them in 

an earthen glazed Pan, bake them in an 

Oven, and then peel the Skin off them: after 
this is done, lit them from the Top to the 
Tail, and cut them in the ſhape of the Fiſh 
call'd a Sole, about the thickneſs of the third 
part of an Inch; dip theſe in a thick Batter, 
made of White- Wine, fine Flower, ſweet 
Cream, the Whites and Volks of Eggs, rather 
more Volks than Whites, ſome Pepper, Salt, 
and Cloves beaten fine, all well mix d. As you 
dip every piece of Beet- Root in this Batter, ſtrew 
them over thick with fine Flower mix'd with 
grated Bread, and Parfley fhred ſmall, and then 
try them in Lard ; when they ate One let 
them 
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them dry, and ſerve them with a Garniſh of 
Lemmon. Theſe likewiſe may be put about 
ſtew'd Carps, Tench, or roaſted Jacks, by way 
of Garniſh, with {ſcraped Horſe-Radiſh, and 
pickled Barberries. 

In the Heats of this Month, the following 
Jelly is uſed by a curious Gentleman abroad, 
who gave me the Receipt of it, under the 
Name of The Jelly of Health: It is of great 
uſe to weak People, and extremely pleaſant. 


To make the Jelly of Health. 


AKE ſome Calves Feet, according to the 


Jelly you deſign to make, and alſo get a 
Cock of the common Poultry kind ; waſh 


theſe well, and put them in a Kettle to boil, 


with a proportionable Quantity of Water, par- 
ticularly taking off the Scum as-it riſes. When 
theſe Meats arc boiled almoſt to pieces, it is a 
ſign that your Jelly is boiled enough; but take 
care that it is not too ſtiff, which you may 
try by taking a little out with a Spoon, and 
then ſetting it to cool. Then pour the Lj- 
quor thro a Sieve into a Stew-pan, and take 
off all the Fat ; after which, put to the Liquor 
a proportionable Quantity of double-refined 
Loat-Sugar, a ſmall Stick or two of Cinnamon, 
three or four Cloves, and the Rinds of two or 
three Lemmons : boil all theſe together gently 
for about a quarter of an hour, till it is well- 
taſted, and then beat up the Whites of four 
or five Eggs, with the Juice of the ſix Lem- 
mons, and pour them into the Jelly, ftirring 

4 the 
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the whole alittletime over the Fire ; then let 
this Mixture ſtand till upon the Fire till it 
riſes ready to boil over ; at which time, you 
muſt take it off, and pour it into the Jelly- 
Bag, and as it runs thro' into a Pan ſet to re- 
ceive it, pour it again into the Jelly-Bag for 
three or four times till it comes clear, and 
then let it drop into Jelly-Glaſſes. Sometimes, 
the above Gentleman told me, he has put a 
little White-Wine into the Liquor while the 
Meats were boiling in it, which he thinks 
helps it. 
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Fel this Month produces great num- 
bers of Muſhrooms in the Fields, 
it is now chicfly that we ought to 
provide ourſelves with them for 
making of Ketchup, and Muſhroom Gravey : 
And it is alſo a proper Scaſon for pickling them. 
Indeed, where we have Muſhroom- Beds, we 
may do theſe Works at any time of the Vear. It 
is to be remark d, that the beſt Muſhrooms have 
their Gills of a Fleſh Colour, even while the 
| Muſhrooms axe in button; and as they tend to 
{pread in their Head, or to open their Cap, 
rhe Gills turn redder, till at length, when their 
Heads 
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Heads are fully ſpread open, they will become 
quitc black. Theſe large-flap Muſhrooms arc 
ſtill good for ſtewing or broiling, ſo long as 
they have no Worms in them, and the Gills 
are then in the beſt ſtate for making Ketchup, 
or Muſhroom- Gravey ; altho the red Gills will 
do, but the ſmaller Buttons are what moſt 
People covet for Pickling. 

In the gathering of Muſhrooms, we are ſure 
to meet with ſome of all ſizes; the very ſmall 
for pickling, the large Buttons for ſtewing or 
making Muſhroom-Loaves, and Muſhroom- 
Gravey, and the large Flaps for broiling or 
making of Ragous, or ſtewing, and Ketchup: 
therefore to follow the common way, WC 
ſhould make two or three Parcels of them. 

The cleaning of Muſhrooms, or preparing 
them for any of the aboyc Uſes, will afford 
us nothing but what is uſeful; the Parings 
ſhould be ſaved by themſelves, ro be waſh'd, 

towards the making of what is called Muſh- 
room- Gravey; the Gills muſt be ſaved by them- 
ſelves for making either Ketchup, or Muſh- 
room-Gravey ; and the Parts towards the Roots, 
and the Roots themſelves, mult be kept to dry 
in the Sun, or a warm Room, to raiſe Muſh- 
rooms from, eſpecially if they are of a large 
good ſort that has red Gills, for thoſe which 
have white Gills, prove oftentimes unwhole- 
ſome, and are apt to turn yellow when they 
are cut and put in Water: however, ſome 
People cat of this fort, and I have eaten of 
ſuch a. ſort myſelf ; but as there arc ſome with 

white 
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White Gills that are deadly, it is dangerous 
for unskilful Perſons to meddle with any of 
that ſort: and therefore I thought it conve- 
nient when J wasin France, to learn the Me- 
thod of raiſing them in Beds, that we might 
be ſure of our ſort, and have them all the 
Year about: The Method of doing which, is 
in my Appendix to my New Improvements 
of Planting and Gardening, printed for 
Mr. Mears, at Temple- Bar. 

The following Receipts for making of 
Muſhroom-Ketchup, and Muſhroom-Gravey, 
I had from a Gentleman named Garnear, 
whom I met at Bruſſels, and by Experience 
find them to be very good. 


To make Muſhroom Ketchup. 


ARE the Gills of large Muſhrooms, ſuch 

as are ſpread quite open, put them into 

a Skellet of Bell- Metal, ora Veſſel of Earthen- 
Ware glazed, and ſet them over a gentle Fire 
till they begin to change into Water; and then 
frequently ſtirring them till there is as much 
Liquor come out of them as can be expected, 
preſſing them often with a Spoon againſt the 
ſide of the Veſlel ; then ſtrain off the Liquor, 
and put to every Quart of it about cighty 
Gloves, it they are freſh and good, or half as 
many more, it they are dry, or have been kept 
a long time, and about a Drachm of Mace: 
add to this about a Pint of ſtrong red Port 
Wine that has not been adulterated, and boil 


them all together till you judge that every Quart 
2 has 
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has loſt about a fourth Part or half a Pint; then 
paſs it thro a Sieve, and let it ſtand to cool, 
and when it is quite cold, bottle it up in dry 
Bottles of Pints or Half. Pints, and cork them 
cloſe, for it is the ſureſt way to keep theſe kind 
of Liquors in ſuch ſmall quantities as may be 
uſed quickly, when they come to be expoſed 
to the Air, for fear of growing mouldy : but I 
have had a Bottle of this ſort of Ketchup, 
that has been open d and ſet by for abovea 
Tear, that has not received the leaſt Damage; 
and ſome Acquaintance ot mine have made of 
the ſame ſort, and have kept it in Quart-Bot- 
les to uſe as occaſion requircd, and have kept 
it good much longer than I have done. A lit- 
tle of it is very rich in any Sauce, and eſpe- 
cially when Gravey is wanting: Therefore 
it may be of ſervice to Travellers, who too 
frequently meet with good Fiſh, and other 
Meats, in Britain, ds well as in ſeveral other 
parts of Europe, that are ſpoiled in the dreſ- 
ling; but it muſt be conſider'd, that there is 
no Salt in this, ſo that whenever it is uſed, 
Salt, Anchovies, or other ſuch like reliſhing 
things, may be uſed with it, if they are agree- 
able to the Palate, and ſo likewiſe with the 
Muſhroom Gravey in the following Receipt. 


Of Muſhroom Gravey. 


WHEN you clean your Muſhrooms, ſave - 
the Parings, and waſh them well from 
the Dirt, and then put to them the Gills that 
have been ſcraped from the large Buttons, and 
with 
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with a very little Water put them in a Sauce- 
pan, and ſtir them frequently till you have 
got all the Juice from them; then ſtrain the 
Liquor from them, and ſet it by to cool, or 
elſe till you have ſtew'd the Muſhrooms that 
they were taken from, and then add the Li- 
quor of the ftew'd Muſhrooms to the aforeſaid 
Liquor, and boil them both together, with a- 
bout 80 Cloves, about a Drachm of Mace, and 
two Drachms of whole Pepper to each Quart 
of Liquor, which will be fit to take off the 
Fire when it has loſt about a third part by 
boiling; then paſs it thro'a dry Sieve, into a 
dry carthen Pan, and let it ſtand till it be 

quite cold before you bottle it, obſerving 

then that the Bottles be very dry, for if they 

happen to be wet, it will ſoon turn mouldy. 

When the Bottles are fill'd, cork them well 

with ſound new Corks, and tye a piece of 

Bladder, that has been ſoftened in warm Wa- 

ter, over every Cork as tight as poſſible, and 

ſet the Bottles in a dry Place; with this ma- 

nagement it will keep a long time. 

What I Icarn'd elſe from the above men- 
tion'd Gentleman, concerning the preparing 
of Muſhrooms for cating, was, that they ſhould 
be always uſcd when they are freſh gather'd, 
and then only ſuch as are without Worms, 
which may be caſily perceived by cutting their 
Stems croſs wiſe; and allo that as ſoon as the 
Pecl is parcd off, and the Gills, let the large 
Muſhrooms be cut into pieccs, of the bigneſs 


of Nutmegs, and thrown into Water, as well 
the 
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the Stems as the Caps, for they are both 

good; then waſh them well, and ſtew them 
in a Sauce- pan, without putting any Liquor 
to them, or Spice, or Salt, till they have diſ- 
charged a great deal of their own Liquor, and 
begin to grow tender; you will then find 
them ſhrink into a very narrow compals, and 
muſt have the greateſt part of the Liquor 
poured from them, with which you may make 
the Muſhroom-Gravey abovemention'd. The 
Muſhrooms being thus prepared, put to them 
a Seaſoning of Pepper, Salt, Mace, and ſuch 
other Ingredients as will not rob the Muſh- 
rooms too much of their own natural Flavour, 
and ſtir them frequently till they are enough; 
then put a little White-wine and Butter to 
them, and they will make an excellent good 
Diſh : or clſe they may be made brown with 
ſome burned Butter, or be made into a Ra- 
gout. As for the broiling of the Caps of 
the large Muſhrooms, the fame Perton's 
Reccipt directs to rub the Caps with But- 
ter on both ſides, and ftrew Pepper and 
Salt on them, and broil them till they are 
quite hot through, turning them two or three 
times on the Fire, they will make their own 
Sauce when they come to be cur Another 
way which he directs, is to make a pretty 
thick Batter of Flower, Water, or Milk and 
Eggs beaten together with ſome Salt and Pep- 
per, to dip them in, and then fry them like 
Tripe ; and for their Sauce, he recommends 


Butter, a little White-wine, and ſome of the 
I Muſh- 
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Muſhroom- Gravey, to be well mix d toge- 
ther. | 

Some of my Acquaintance, who have try'd 
theſe Directions, approve of them; and, for 
my own part, I think them as agrecable as 
any that I have eaten: but as the Taſte is 
not alike in evcry one, I ſhall add an Ob- 
ſervation or two more of Monſieur Garnear's, 
concerning the Muſhroom, which I think not 
unworthy our notice. The Muſhroom, ſays 
that Gentleman, is not only a good Gronnd- 
work for all high Sauccs, but itſelf a good 
Meat to be dreſs'd after any manner, either 
to compole a white or brown Fricaſſce, or 
fry'd or broil'd, or baked in Pyes with com- 
mon Seaſoning, and ſtands in the room of 
Fleſh better than any thing that has yet been 
found out. 

This Month is likewiſe a good time, if 
it is not over-wet, to gather Muſhroooms for 
drying ; but they ſhould chiefly be ſuch as 
are newly open'd in their Caps, before the 
Gills turn black. For this end, take off the 
Gills very clean, and wipe the Caps with wet 
Flannel, and as foon as they are a little dry, 
run a String through them, and hang them at 
ſome diſtance from the Fire, turning them now 
and then till they are dry enough to be reduced 
to Powder. When they are thus dry'd, keep 
them in dry Bottles with wide Necks, cloſe 
ſtopp'd, till you have occaſion to uſe them in 
Sauces. Keep this in a dry place. Some 
dry them in Ovens after the Bread is W 
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but an Oven in its full heat will be too ſtrong 
for them. 


To pickle Muſhrooms White. 


Ake a Quart of ſmall Buttons of Muſh- 
rooms, cut off their Roots, and waſh 
them well with a Flannel dipt in Water, and 
then fling them into clean Water, to remain 
there about two hours. In the next place, get 
ready (ome freſh Water in a well-tinn'd Veſ- 
ſel, or glaz'd Veſſel, to which put your Muſh- 
rooms, and let them boil a little ro ſoften ; 
which being done, take out your Muſhrooms, 
and preſently put them into cold Water, and 
let them remaia there till they are quite cold; 
after this, free them from the Water, and dry 
them well in a linnen Cloth, then put them 
either into a wide-ncck'd Bottle, or glaz'd 
Earthen-Veſlel, diſpoſing here and there a- 
mong them three or four Bay-lcaves to a 
Quarr, two Nutmegs cut in quarters, about a 
quarter of an Ounce of Mace, and boil as much 
White-Wine and Vinegar, in equal quanti- 


ties, as will ſerve to cover the Muſhrooms. 


This Pickle muſt be put to them cold, 
and the Bottle, or Earthen- Veſſel, cloſe 
ſtopt and ty'd down with a wet Bladder. 
The reaſon why the Spice ſhould not be 
boiled with the Pickle, is, becauſe the Muſh- 
rooms would change black by means of the 
botl'd Spices ; and if this plain Pickle was to 
bepour'd upon the Muſhrooms hot, it would 
immediately draw a Colour from the Spices, 
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which would darken the Colour of the Muſh- 
rooms: therefore to fill up the glaſſes in the 
manner here related, is the beſt way to have 
your Muſhrooms look clean and white. 

This Month is the proper time to pickle 
Onions, which make an agreeable Pickle if 
they are prepared after the following manner. 


To pickle Onions, from Mrs. A. W. 


HEN your Onions are dry enough to be 

laid up in the Houſe, take the ſmalleſt 
of them, ſuch as are about the bigneſs of a 
ſmall Walnut, and of that - fort which we 
call the Spaniſh Onion, for theſe are not ſo 
ſtrong flavour'd as the Strasburghb Onions; 
take off only the out ward dry Coat, and boil 
them in one Water without ſhifting, till they 
begin to grow tender; then take them off the 
Fire, lay them in a Sieve or Cullendar to drain 
and cool; and as ſoon as they are quite cold, 


take off two other Coats or Skins from each, 


and rub them gently in a linnen Cloth to dry. 
When this is done, put them into wide- mouth d 
Glaſſes, with about ſix or eight freſh Bay- 
leaves to a Quart, a quarter of an Ounce of 
Mace, two large Raſes of Ginger ſliced. All 


theſe Ingredients muſt be interſperſed here and 


there in the Glaſſes among the Onions, and 
then boil your Vinegar with about two Oun- 
ces of Bay- Salt to cach Quart, taking off the 
Scum as it riſes, and letting it ſtand to be 
cold; pour it into the Glaſſes, and cover 


them cloſe with wet Bladders, and tie them 
| down; 
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down; they will eat well, and look very 
white. 

About the end of this Month, if the Sca- 
ſon has been tolerable, the Grapes in our 
Engliſh Vineyards will be ripe, and then we 
muſt be careful to gather them in dry Wea- 
ther, that the Wine may keep the better. I 
have already mention'd, in my other Works, 
the curious Vineyard near Bath, and that be- 
longing to Mr. John Warner at Rotherhith, 
where good Wines arc made every year; and 
alſo that at Darking in Surrey, belonging to 
Mr. Howard, which is a very good one: but 
as ſome years are leſs favourable than others 
to the Grape, as well with us as abroad, it will 
not be unneceſſary to take notice of a few 
Particulars, which 1 have obſerv'd this year 
1726, concerning the management of Vines, 
which I have only communicated to a few. 
I ſhall alſo ſet down a few Directions for the 
making of Wine, which have not been hi- 
therto mention'd in any of my Works, or by 
Mr. Evelyn, or Mr. Mortimer. 

As to the firſt, we are to obſerve, that the 
Situation of our Iſland occaſions out Seaſons 
to be more uncertain than on the Continent, 
or betwcen the Tropics. The cold and wer 
Summer, 1725, prevented the ripening of 
our later kind of Grapes ; and indeed I did not 
meet any where with a Grape that had its per- 
fe& Flavour, unleſs the Vines were forced; 
but yet there were abundance, However, this 


Year, 1726, on the contrary, there are very 
| te 
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few Grapes, and thoſe are likely to be vety 
good, ſome being already ripe againſt common 
Walls, without Art; ſuch as the white Muſca- 
dine the 24th of July, and black Cluſter- Grape. 
And at Sir Nicholas Garrard's Garden in 
Eſſex, I cat ſome of the black Frontiniacł 
full in perfection, at the ſame time; and then 
the griſly and white Frontiniach Grapes, which 
are the lateſt kinds, were tranſparent, and 
within a little of being fit to gather: which 
is a Novelty ſo great, that has not been ob- 
ſerv'd in England in my time; for the 
Frontiniack Grapes ſeldom ripen till the 
end of Seprember, and then in a bad Year 
we cannot expect them without Art. How- 
ever, the Vines in this worthy Gentleman's 
Garden are of long ſtanding, and have been, 
by his own Directions, order'd and manag'd in 
a very artful manner for ſeveral Years. And 
tho this Year generally we find fo ſmall a 
quantity in other Gardens, yet at this place 
there are as many as 1 judge are in the whole 
County beſides. In moſt other places that I have 
obſcry'd this Year, the common way of ma- 
nagement has been rather regarded than the 
rational part; and even the beſt Gardeners 
have fail'd in their Pruning the laſt Vear, for 
the production of this Year's Fruit. I mach 
wonder, that after the Demonſtrations J have 
given from Facts, ever ſince the Year 1717, that 
Vines would grow and proſper well to be planted 
in old dry Walls; and the Inſtances I publiſh'd 
in the ſame Year, in my new Improvements, 
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of Vines bearing beſt in dry Rubbiſh, or the 
moſt dry Soil: I fay, it is ſurprizing, that 
ſome of thoſe. to whom I gave that ſatisfaction, 
ſhould not guard againſt exceſs of Wet, eſpe- 
cially when every one, who has judgment in 
the Affair of Vegetation, muſt know, that 
over · abundant Moiſture will deſtroy the bear- 
ing Quality of any Plant, and more eſpecially 
of ſuch a kind of Plant as delights in dry 
mountainous Countrics, as the Vine is known 
to do; but a common method of Management 
has ſo poſſeſs d ſome People, that they will not 
give themſelves leave to think that an Altera- 
tion of a Seaſon from a dry to à wet, will 


c Ts 


8 


occaſion an alteration in a Plant. There is one 
5 Inſtance particularly, which Icannot help men- 
ly tioning, relating to Vines, and the neceſlity of 
* keeping their Roots from Wet, which 1 ob- 
d ſery'd this Year at Twittenham, at John Ro- 
a barts's Eſq. This Gentleman has ſeveral Vines 
* laid up againſt the ſide of his Houſe, as full of 
le Grapes as 1 have ever ſcen any; but at the 
* bottom where they grow, the Ground is paved 
* with Bricks for about ten or twelve foot from 
- the Wall they ate nail'd to. This Payement, in 


the laſt wet Summer, kept the Roots from 
imbibing, or receiving too much Moiſture, 

ch and therefore the Juices of the Vines were di- 
geſted, and capable of producing Fruit this Year 
1 whereas ſuch Vines as were not growing in 
wy dry places naturally, or had their Roots de- 
fended fromthe violent Wet by accident, have 

of few or no Grapes at all. My Obſeryations 
L 2 this 
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this Year, in ſome places where there are 
Pavements, ſtill confirms me in my Opinion; 
and where there was any tolerable Skill in 
Pruning, I am perſuaded every one will find 
that there have been Grapes this Year, or now 
arc on thoſe Vines that have ſtood in paved 
places, where the Pavement defended the Roots 
from the wet of the laſt Year. And as I have 
already mention'd in this, and other Works, 
the neceſlity of planting Vines in dry places, 
for regular Scaſons ; and theſe Inſtances ſhew- 
ing us the advantage of doing the ſame in wet 
Seaſons; I think one may reatonably judge, 
that Paycments made over ſuch places where 
Vines are planted, as well as Rubbiſh and dry 
Ground to plant them in, is the beſt way we 
can take for them. This way, particularly in 
a wet Vear, will keep our Vines from running 
into long Joints, and the Juices conſequently 
in digcſting, as we find by experience; for no 
long-jointed Shoots of Vines are fruitful as 
they ought to be, and rarely bear any Fruit 
at all, Tis the ſhort-jointed Shoots that will 
bear Fruit plentifully; and where there is 
much Wet at the Root, you muſt expect very 
few ſhort Joints, and alſo very little Fruit : 
therefore, in this caſe, the Roots ought al- 
ways to be defended from Wet. | 

This Year, 1726, was, at the beginning, a 
gentle and moiſt Spring, but April and May 
were hot ; which brought every thing ſo for- 
ward, that our Harveſt was about five or fix 


Weeks forwarder than it has been for ſeveral 
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Years paſt. The Caſe I have mention'd of 
the Grapes ripcning naturally, was in propor- 
tion to the forwardneſs of the Harveſt ; every 
thing that IJ have obſerved in the ſame way 
was alike. The laſt Year was as extraordinary 
in the lateneſs of Crops, for then every thing 
was as backward through the perpetual Rain 
we had in the Summer. Some time or other 
this Memorandum may be of ule, if my Pa- 
pers laſt ſo long; however, for the pteſent, 
conſider how theſe two different Years have 
affected the Vine; the laſt wet Year made the 
Vines ſhoot ſtrong and vigorous, and there was 
no Fruit this Year: nor was this only with us 
in Britain, but every where in Europe. The 
laſt Year produced ſuch Floods, from the con- 

tinucd Rains at unexpected Scaſons, as was 
never known in the memory of Man, the 
Vines ſhot vigorouſly ; and this Year there 
were very few Grapes of the firſt Crop: but 
this Summer was ſo good and favourab.., by 
its warm Months at the beginning of the Sum- 
mer, that the Vines abroad ſhot out freſh 

Crops, or ſecond Crops of Grapes, which 
made up for the other deficiency, I expect 
the next Year from hence, that the Vines will 

produce a full Crop of Grapes abroad, be- 

cauſc this Year has ſettled the Juices, and di- 

geſted them ; but what Seaſon there may be 

for ripening, is ſtill uncertain, eſpecially when 

we have the two laſt Years in view. But in 

our Gardens, I fear, we ſhall have worſe ſuc- 


ceſs; for what this Year has done, will give 
L 3 the 
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the Gardeners generally a hard piece of work; 
for, as I imagine, there was little carc taken 
in the beginning of the Year to lay up the 
Vines, eſpecially becauſe there was buta ſmall, 
or no appearance of Grapes then; and the 
neglect of that Seaſon in managing of Vines, 
will be the occaſion of loſing the Crop the 
next Year. What I ſay here about the ma- 
nagement of Vines in the carly part of the 
Year, I have alrcady treated of in my other 
Works. 

I ſhall now proceed to give ſome Particu- 
lars relating to the making of Wines of Grapes, 
which 1 believe may help thoſe who make 
Wines in our Engliſh Vineyards, and make 
them ſtronger and richer than they have uſu- 
ally been. 

Conſidering the uncertainty of Seaſons, and 
that every ſort of Grape will not always ri- 
pen without Art, it will be neceſlary to con- 
tt ive how that Defe& may be amended. The 
Richneſs of Wine depends upon the Ripeneſs 
of the Grapes; and therefore when Grapes 
have not had the advantage of a favourable 
Seaſon to ripen, the Liquor preſs'd from the 
Grapes, may be amended by boiling ; for this 
extraordinary Heat will correct the Juice, by 
evaporating the two great quantity of watery 
parts, This Method, however ripe the Grapes 

were among the antient Greeks and Romans, 
was frequently, if not always practiſed; and 
if practiſed in thoſe more Southern Climes, 
why is it not as | reaſonable in ours? But 

| that 
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that this is not now practiſed any where in 
Europe, is no reaſon why Wines may not be 
the better for it. I ſuppoſe the only reaſon 
why it is not now practiſed, is, becauſe it 
would be an Expence and Trouble, more than 
the Maſters of Vineyards have uſyally been at; 
and ſo long as they can fell their Wines at a 
conſtant Price, they do not carc to go out of 
the way; but in a bad Seaſon there is no doubt 
but even the Wines in France might be me- 
liorated by boiling: As in the Inſtance of 
the Frontinzack Grapes, that arc ſour and un- 
ripe, and without Flavour, yet, by boiling or 
baking, they will gain the high Flavour that 
is found in them when they arc well-ripea'd, 
by the Sun; but in baking or boiling uncipe 
Grapes in the Skins, one muſt expect that the 
ſourneſs of the Skins will communicate a tour- 
neſs to the Juices encloſed ; but the Juices be- 
ing preſs'd and boil'd, will ripen and become 
pleatant. In my New Improvements of Plant- 
ing and Gardening, | have given large Direc- 
tions for making of Wine of Grapes, and in this, 
have alſo given variety of Reccipts for making 
of Wines of Fruits of our own growth; from 
whence we may learn the Uſe of boiling Jui- 
ces of Fruits, and what will require fermenting 
by Yeaſt, and what do not. You will find that 
ſuch Wines as are boiled with Sugar, arc to be 
fermenred with Yeaſt ; and ſuch as have Rai- 
ſins for their foundation, will ferment in ſome 
meaſure of themſelves. And eſpecially ob- 
{crye, that while any Liquor is fermenting, 
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the Veſſel it is encloſed in muſt be kept open 
till it has quite done working; for if we ſhould 
ſtop it up before that Action is over, it will 


certainly burſt the Veſſel ; or if it has room 
enough, will turn ſour, and be always thick 
and troubled. Again, al! Wines, and other 
Liquors, muſt be ſtopt cloſe as ſoon as they 
have done working, or elſe the Liquors will 
grow flat and dead. Some Wines will fer- 
ment {ix Weeks or two Months after they are 
in the Veſſel, as one may know by the hiſſing 
noiſe which they make; but when that is done, 
then the ferment is over, and they ſhould be 
cloſed up. But ſome Wines will ferment much 
longer than two Months, and then it is a ſign 
that they ſtand too hot; then they muſt be put 
in a cooler place, or the outſide of the Veſſel 
frequently cool'd or refreſh'd with Water, 
which will ſtop the ferment. Again, ſome will 
not ferment as they ought to do, and then 
they muſt be ſet in warmer places, which will 
raiſe the ferment. 

In very bad Years we may help our Wines 
with a ſmall quantity of Sugar, perhaps a Pound 
to a Gallon of Juice, to boil together ; but 
whether we add Sugar or no, we muſt be ſure 
to take the Scum off the Wines as it rifes when 
they are boiling. 

In the colder Climates, we ought not to 
preſs the Grapes ſo cloſe as they do in the hot 
Countries, becauſe in the colder parts of-the 
World, and in places the moſt remote from 
the Sun, the Skins of the Grapes arc much 

thicker, 
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thicker, and carry a Sourneſs in them which 
ſhould not be too much preſs'd to mix with 
the richer part of the Grape; but in the hot- 
ter Climes, the Skins of the Grapes ars thin, 
and the Sourneſs rectify'd by the Sun, and 
will bear preſſing without injuring the finer 
Juices. | 

There is one thing which I ſhall mention 
with regard to the Endeavours that have been 
uſed to make Wine in the Iſland of . He- 
lena; a Place ſo ſituate, that it lies as a reſting- 
place between theſe Northern Parts, and the 
Eaſt-Indies, and ſo remote from other places, 
that could there be good Wine made there, it 
would be of great help and aſliſtance to the 
Ships that fail that way: But I am informed 
by a curious Gentleman, who has had many 
good Accounts of that Place, that the Vines 
which have been plantcd there, are of ſuch 
ſorts, as bring the Grapes ripe and rotten on 
one fide of the Bunch, and green on the other 
at the ſame time, which ſurely can never make 
good Wine. But upon cnquiry, they arc only 
ſuch ſorts of Grapes as grow in cloſe Cluſtcrs, 
and therefore the ſide next the Sun muſt be 
ripe much ſooner than the other ; for the Cli- 
mate there is ſo violent hot, that there arc 
no Walls uſed behind them to reflect the Heat 
to ripen the Backs of the Bunches. 

Therefore, I ſuppoſe that the beſt way to 
have good Wine made in thoſe Parts, is to 
Furniſh that Place with Vines which may bring 
their Grapes in open or looſe Bunches, ſuch 

as 
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as the Raiſin-grape, and ſome others, which 
do not cluſter ; for then the Sun would have 
an equal effect upon all the Grapes, and good 
Wine might be made of them: But the wor- 
thy Gentleman who told me of this, has, I 
hear, ſent to St. Helena a Collection of ſuch 
Grapes as will anſwer the deſired end. 

This is likewiſe the Month when Saffron 
appears above ground ; ſometimes ſooner, 
ſometimes later, according as the Scaſon is 
carlicr or later. This Year, 1726, I was in 
the Saffron Country, and in the beginning of 
Auguſt the Saffron-heads or Roots had ſhut up 
ſo long in the flowering part, that the Plan- 
ters were forced to put them into the Ground : 
I mean, ſuch as were deſign d for new Planta- 
tions, which is ſooner by near a Month than 
they uſed to ſprout, though they lay dry in 
Heaps, the Weather had ſo great an effect upon 
them. 

About Littlebury, Cheſterford, Linton, and 
ſome other Places thereabouts, is certainly now 
the greateſt Quantity of Saffron of any part of 
the Kingdom; the famous Place noted for- 
merly for it, call'd Saffron- -Walden, being at 
this time without it. However, the People 
of the Places which I have named, do nor 
forbear bringing it to Walden Market, or dri- 
ving Bargains there for large Quantities of it, 
tho' the Market at Linton is look d upon to 
be much the beſt. What J have ſaid in my 
Country Gentleman and Farmer's Monthly 
Director, gives ample Inſtructions for the Ma- 

nage- 
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nagement of Saffron, but I may here add a 
word or two more concerning it; which is, 
that conſidering how many Accidents the Saf- 
fron is ſubje& to, that is dry'd upon the com- 
mon Kilns, by the ſcorching of it by too hot 
a Fire, and the Unskilfulneſs of the Dryers; 
F do not wonder that there is ſo much Saffron 
ſpoiled. Where there are unskilful Hands 
employ'd in the drying part, one ought to 
provide ſuch Kilns for them as are large 
enough to diſtribute the Heat moderately, and 
as conſtant as poſſible ; which may partly be 
help'd by providing ſuch a Fire as may be con- 
ſtant, and not give more Heat at one time than 
another ; for there is a great deal of Judgment 
in that. I find, that by the common way, 
ſome Saffron is ſcorch'd, and ſome unequally 
dry'd, for which reaſon I have contriv'd ſuch 
a Kiln as muſt neceſſarily anſwer the end which 
is propoſed in the drying of Saffron ; that is, 
to put it into a ſtate of keeping with its Vir- 
tue in it, and to put it out of the danger of 
being ſcorch d in the drying, This I ſhall pub- 
liſh in my Natural Hiſtory of Cambridgeſhire 
and Effex, which will ſoon appear in thc 
World. 

As for the way which is now commonly 
practiſed in the drying of Saffron, it is, when 
you have provided a Kiln, ſuch as I have de- 
ſcribed in my Farmer's Monthly Director, 
with a Cloth made of Horſe-hair on the top, 
ſtrain the Hair-cloth tight, and lay on two 
Sheets of Saffron-paper, that is, a ſort of Pa- 
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per made on purpoſe for that Uſe, which 
is very large; and prepare a little Veſſel with 
ſome Small- beer, and as many Chives of Saf- 
fron as will make it of a deep Colour to ſtand 
by you; ſprinkle over the Paper with a Bruſh 
or Fcather dipt in this Liquor, and ſpread your 
Saffron upon it, either in a ſquare or a round 
Figure, about three Inches thick, and cover 
the Saffron with two Sheets more of the ſame 
kind of Paper, and lay a woollen Cloth upon 
them, and over that a Board, which will cover 
the top of the Kiln : view this now and then, 
till you ſee that the Steam of the Saffron comes 
through the upper Papers. Then take off the 
Board and Woollen-cloth, and taking the Pa- 
pers on each ſide with your Hands, turn the 
Saffron in the Papers, ſo that the under- ſide be 
uppermoſt ; taking off preſently after the Pa- 
pers which were firſt the undermoſt, and then 
ſmooth down the ſide of the Saffron that 
was firſt next the Fire with a Knife, ſo that it 
lic all equal. Then cover it as it was at firſt, 
and after a little time turn the Saffron as you 
did before, and ſpread then the upper-ſide even 
with a Knife, as you did at firſt; then ſprin- 
kle your Saffron with the Bruſh dipt in the 
prepared Liquor upon the dry parts of the 
Cake, and cover it as before; let it lie then a 
little, and turn it as occaſion requires, which 
may be ſooner or later, as the Fire in the Kiln 
is quick or flow, minding every time, as you 
turn it, to ſprinkle the dry parts with the 
Liquor; the more it ſhrinks, the oftner Fog 
mu 
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muſt turn your Cake of Saffron, minding Ri} 
to ſprinkle the dry parts; and when it has 
ſhrunk about three fourths of the firſt thickneſs, 
lay a Stone or Weight upon the Board at the 
top of the Kiln, of about ſeven or cight Pound 
weight, the Board alrcady being about ten or a 
dozen Pounds; when it is dry enough, take it 
off the Kiln, and the Paper it was dried in 
will be of good uſe ; remember to keep your 
Fire gentle and clear. We may note, that a 
Gatherer of Saffron has this Year about ten 
Pence per Drain, and that about ſix Pounds, or 
ſix Pounds and a half of raw Saffron will dry to 
a Pound; but generally they allow only fix 
Pounds of wet Saffron to a Pound of dry Saf- 
- fron : but that depends upon the Dryers, who 
ſometimes out of a Willingneſs to get Money, 
do not dry it ſo much as they ought to do. It 
is a Rule among the Saffron-Planters in Cam- 
bridgeſbire, that ſixteen Quarters of Saffron- 
Roots, or Heads, will plant an Acre; and 
that a full Acre this Year produces about ſe- 
venteen or cighteen Pounds of dry Saffron, 
tho' the common rate is about ſixteen Pounds. 
About this time you have many green Me— 
lons upon the Vines which will not ripen ; and 
beſides, if they would, that Fruit would now 
be too cold for the Stomach : therefore it is ad- 
viſable to pickle them, to make them imitate 
Mango's, which ſome prefer before Mango 
Cucumbers. The following is the Receipt 

to pickle them, 
To 
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To pickle green Melons, in imitation of 
Mango. 

T HE Mango is a Fruit brought to us from 

the Eaſt· Indies, about the Shape and Big- 
neſs of a ſmall Melon; it has a large Stone in 
it, and comes to us in a Pickle, which is ſtrong 
taſted of Garlick, but approved by moſt Peo- 
ple. When we gather Melons for this uſe, we 
muſt waſh them and cut them, as directed 
for the Mango Cucumbers, then lay them in 


Salt and Water, ſhifting the Salt and Water 


every four and twenty Hours, for nine Days 
ſucceſſively; after which, take them out and 
wipe them dry, and put into the inſide of 
each, which has been already ſcraped, the 
ſame Ingredients directed for your Mango 
Cucumbers, and tic them up: then boil your 
Pickle of Vinegar, Bay-Salt, and Spices, with 
theſe Mangoes in it; (cumming it as it riſes, 
and with it a piece of Allum as directed in the 
Receipt for Mango Cucumbers, and afterwards 
follow that Receipt till your Melons are fit to 
uſe. 

Now we have Wild Ducks fit for the Table, 
and it is to be noted, that theſe ſnould not be 
larded as Land-Fowls, in the roaſting of them. 
It muſt be obſerved, that they be ſent to Table 
with the Gravey in them; but before they are 
laid down to the Fire, it is practis d in many 
places, to chop Onions, the Leaves of red 
Sage, and mix theſe with Pepper and Salt, to 


be put in the Belly of the Ducks; and when 
N they 
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they are brought to Table, pour a Glaſs of 
Claret warm'd through the Body of the Ducks, 
which with ſome Gravcy, that muſt be ſent in 
the Diſh, under the Ducks, will make a pro- 
per Sauce for them. 

Another agreeable way of cating Ducks, is 
roaſting them, and eating them with boil'd 
Onions; they are ſometimes uſed in Soups, and 
baked, and they likewiſe cat very well when 
they are half roaſted, and then cut to pieces 
and ſtew'd with their own Gravey and Claret. 

Now Stubble Geeſe will be in ſeaſon, after 
they have been taken up and fed for a Fort- 
night or thereabouts, in a cloſe place, with Bar- 
ley and Water; but during their Confinement, 

they muſt never want Victuals. Note, the Bar- 
ley muſt have no more Water with it than 
will juſt cover it, and they muſt never have 
their Corn dry. If during the time of their 
feeding, you happen to let them out to ramble 
for a few hours, they will loſe more good 
, Fleſh in that time, 'than they can regain in 
; three Days; therefore when you have once put 
them up, keep them up till they are fit to kill: 
but if you would have them very fat, put them 
8 in a Coop for a Week or ten Days before 
| you kill them, and feed them with Barley- 
H Meal and Watcr, made almoſt as thick as 
0 Paſte ; and always let there be ſeveral of them 
y together, for -a ſingle one will pine, and loſe 
4 Fleſh, inſtead of increaſing it by Eating. As to 
0 
n 
7 


the dreſſing of this Fowl while it is young, in 
the Spring, under the Character of a Green- 
I Gooſe, 
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Gooſe, it is fatted in a Coop with Barley-Mea! 
and Water, and being kill'd and ſcalded when 
tis fat, tis roaſted and eaten with green Sauce, 
or ſcalded Goosberries: but being full grown, 
as at this time of the Vear, is roaſted, being firſt 
ſalted and pepper d within ſide, and ſalted with- 
out ſide. Some put an Onion, and ſome Sage- 
Leaves into the Body of the Gooſe, when it 
is laid down to the Fire, and when it is brought 
to Table, it is ſerv'd with Apples ſtew'd and 
maſh'd in a Plate by the Side; but for the 
Sauce in the Diſh, there need be none but 
ſome Claret hcated, and pour'd thro' the Body 
of the Gooſe, to mix with its own Gravey. 
Some alſo ſalt Geeſe, and boil them with 
Greens, as with other ſalt Meat; a Gooſe 
may alſo be bak'd in a Pye to be caten cold. 
A Gooſe is to be kill'd, by pulling firſt the 
Feathers at the back of the Head, and cutting 
pretty deep with a ſharp Penknife, between 
the back of the Head and the Neck, taking 
care that it does not ſtruggle, ſo as to make 
the Feathers bloody, for that will ſpoil them: 
and 'tis to be noted, the Feathers of a full- 
grown Gooſe are worth four Pence to be ſold 
in the Country; this I had from a Gentle- 
woman in Surrey. In Holland they lit Geeſe 
down the Back, and ſalt them with Salt-Petre, 
and other Salt, and then dry them like Bacon; 
they cat very well, if they are boiled tender. 
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nls Month is a noted Month for 
brewing of Malt Liquors eſpecially. 
Brown, or high-dricd Malt is to be 
uſed, as I have mentioned at large 
in the Month of March, under the Article of 
Brewing; to which I refer my Reader, to be 
fully ſatisfied of ſuch Particulars relating to it, 
as ſeem to be the leaſt conſider d, altho' they 
are the moſt contributing to the Perfection of 
Malt Liquors. 
At this Seaſon, Oyſters, Muſſels, Cockles, 
and ſuch kind of Shell-Fiſh are good and in 
Seaſon ; as for the Oyſter, it is not only to be 
eaten raw, but makes an agreeable Diſh ſtew'd, 
or in Scallop-Shells; and beſides, being uſeful 
in many Sauces, arc extremely good when they 
are well pickled. Altho' the Oyſter may ſeem 
foreign to a Farm, or ſome part of the Coun- 
try, yet conſidering that we live in a part of 
the World ſurrounded with a Sca that produ- 
ces the beſt Oyſters, and that they are a ſort of 
Shell-Fiſh which we can keep a long time, and 
feed them, I think it neceſſary to take notice 
of them. About Colcheſter the Oyſter-Pits 
arc only ſmall Holes about twelve foot 9 
M y 
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by the ſide of the River, where the ſalt Wa- 
ter comes up, and has a paſſage into them at 
the height of the Tides ; in theſe places the 
Oyſters arc laid, and there grow fat, and be- 
come green, by a ſort of Wecd which is cal- 
led Crow-Silk : and this may be done any 
where, if there is a River with ſalt Water, as 
well as by Colcheſter, and be kept two or 
three Months; to that I wonder tis not prac- 
tiled in other places. But if we have not this 
conveniency, yet if we lay them in Salt and 
Water aftcr the Shells are wcll waſh'd, juſt 
when they come from the Sea, they will keep 
a Fortnight in pretty good order, if the Wea- 
ther be cool, and they can have the open Air; 
but then the Salt and Water ſhould be changed 
every four and twenty hours. The following 


Reccipts arc very good for preparing them for 
the Table. 


To ſtew Oyſters. From Excter. 


1 large Oyſters, open them, and ſave their 
Liquor; then when the Liquor is ſettled, 
pour off the Clear, and put it in a Stew-Pan, 
with ſome Blades of Mace, a little grated Nut- 
meg, and ſome whole Pepper, to boil gently, 
till it is ſtrong enough of the Spices : then take 
out the Spices, and put in the Oyſters to ſtew 
ecntly, that they be not hard ; and when they 
are ncar enough, add a piece of Butter, and as 
much grated Bread as will thicken the Liquor 
of the Oyſters; and juſt before you take 
them 
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them from the Fire, ſtir in a Glaſs of White- 
wine. 


Roaſted Oyſters in Scallop Shells. From 


Exetcr. 


412 ſome large ſcallop Shells, ſuch as 


are the deepeſt and holloweſt you can get, 
which Shells are fold at the Fiſhmongers at 
London; then open ſuch a Number of Oy- 
ſters as will near fill the Shells you deſign, and 
ſave the Liquor to ſettle; then pour a moderate 
quantity of the Liquor into each Shell, and 
put a Blade of Mace, and ſome whole Pepper 
with it; after which, put into your Shells a 
ſmall piece of Butter, and cover the whole 
with grated Bread: then ſet theſe on a Grid- 
Iron over the Fire, and when they are enough, 
give the grated Bread at the tops of the Shells a 
browning with a red-hot Iron, and ſerve them. 
The ſame Perſon who ſent the foregoing 
Reccipts, concerning Oyſters, adviſes another 
way of roaſting Oyſters, which I think is 
a very good one, and not much known. It 
is, to take large Oyſters, open them, and hang 
them by the finny part on a ſmall Spit, after 
having firſt dipt them in the Yolk of an Egg, and 
roll'd them in Crumbs of Bread; turn them 
three or four times before the Fire, and baſte 
them gently with Butter, till the Crumbs of 
Bread are criſp upon them, and ferve them hot. 
As for their uſe in Sauces, they are proper with 
Fiſh, and are ſometimes uſed with Fowls ; their 
own Liquor is always put in ſuch Sauces where 
M 2 they 
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are uſed. For pickling of Oyſters, the fol- 
lowing is an excellent Receipt. 


To pickle Oyſters. 


Oben a quantity of large Oyſters, ſaving their 
Liquor, and letting it ſettle; then pour 
the Liquor clear off into a Stew - pan, and waſh 
the Oyſters in Water and Salt: after which, 
boil them gently in their own Liquor, ſo that 
they are not too hard. When they are enough, 
take them out, and add to the Liquor ſome 
Mace, a few Cloves, ſome whole Pepper, a 
little Ginger, and a Bay-Leaf or two, and let 
the Liquor boil, putting to it about a fourth 
part of White-wine Vinegar, letting it conti- 
nue to boil a little more; then take it off, and 
let it ſtand to be quite cold. When the Oy- 
ſters are cold, put them into Jars or Gally-pots, 
and pour the Liquor with the Spice cold upon 
them; then tic them down with Leather, 
The Muſſel and Cockle may be pickled af- 
ter the ſame manner, only allowing this dif- 
ference ; 2. e. that Cockles and Muſlels are ta- 
ken out of their Shells by ſetting them over 
the Fire, and opening them by the Heat ; but 
before-hand the Shells muſt be waſh'd very 
clean, and then muſt be put in the Sauce-pan 
without Water, they of themſelves will ſoon 
produce Liquor enough: then as the Shells 
open, take out the Fiſh, and waſh every one 
well in Salt and Water; but as for the Muſſels, 
they muſt every one be carefully look'd into, 
and diſcharg'd from that part which is call'd 
the 
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the Beard, and alſo particular care muſt be 


taken to examine whether there are any Crabs 


in them, for they are very poiſonous, and as 
they lie in the Mouth of the Muſſel, may ea- 
ſily be diſcover'd ; they are commonly as large 
as a Pea, and of the ſhape of a Sca-Crab, but 
arc properly Sea-Spiders : the Muſſels howe— 
ver where you find them, are not unwhole- 
ſome, and it is only the eating of this little 
Animal, which has been the occaſion of Pco- 
ple's ſwelling after they had eaten Muſlels, but 
the goodneſs of the Fiſh is well enough worth 
the Care of looking after that. When your 
Muſſels or Cockles are all clcan pick'd and 
waſh'd, lay them to cool; and when their Li- 
quor is well ſettied, pour off the Clear, and 
boil it up with the ſame ſort of Spices men- 
tioned above for the pickled Oyſters, with the 
ſame proportion of Vinegar; and letting it 
ſtand till it is quite cold, put your Fiſh into 
proper Pots, or little Barrels, and pour the 
Liquor upon them till they are cover'd with 
it, and ſtop them up cloſe: they will keep 
good two or three Months, if the Liquor is 
now and then boiled up, but it muſt be al- 

ways cold before it be put upon the Fiſh. 
In the Management of Cockles for pickling, 
or for cating any other way, let the Shells be 
very well waſh'd, and then lay the Cockles in 
a Pan of Salt and Water for two or three 
days, to ſcour themſelves from the Sand that is 
in them at their firſt taking; but obſerve to 
ſhift the Salt and Water cvery day. The largeſt 
M 3 Cockles 
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Cockles that I have obſcrv'd on the Engliſh 
Coaſts are thoſe tound about Torbay, which 
are ſometimes brought to Exeter Market ; 
the Fiſh is as large as a good Oyſter, and the 
Shells of ſome arc above two Inches and a half 
Diameter. Muſſels and Cockles may likewiſe 
be ſtew'd and grill'd in Scallop Shells, as direc- 
ted for Oyſters. The Muſlels after they are 
well pick'd are flower'd and tryed in ſome pla- 
ces, and catcn with Buttcr and Muſtard, and 
the French make rich Soups of them. 

As this is a Scaſon when we have plenty 
of Quinces, I ſhall inſert the following Receipt 
for making Wine of them, which is very plea- 
ſant. 


To make Quince Wine. From Mrs. E. B. 
Gale Quinces when they are dry, and 


wipe them very clean with a coarſe Cloth, 
then grate them with a coarſe Grater or a Raſp, 
as near the Core as you can ; but grate in none 
of the Core, nor the hard part about it: then 
ſtrain your grated Quinces into an earthen Pot, 
and to each Gallon of Liquor put two Pounds 
of fine Loaf. Sugar, and ſtir it till your Sugar is 
diſſolved; then cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand 
twenty four hours, by which time it will be 
fit enough to bottle, taking care in the bottling 
of it that none of the Settlement go into the 
Bottles. This will keep good about a Vear; 
obſerve that your Quinces muſt be very ripe 
when you gather them for this uſe. 


Rabbits 
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Rabbits ſtill continue in Seaſon this Month; 
and beſides the common way of dreſſing them, 
they may be larded, and dreſt in the following 
manner; which I had from a Gentleman in 
Suffolk. Make a Farce for them, like that 
mentioned for the Belly of a Hare in the pre- 
ceding Month, and order its Management and 
Sauce as for a Hare. A young Rabbit, or Hare, 
is known by the tenderneſs of the Jaw-Bones, 
which will eaſily break by preſſing with the 
Finger and Thumb. 

Woodcocks are now in Seaſon, and it is to 
be advertiſed of them, that they are to be only 
pulFd of their Feathers, and not drawn like 
other Fowls, but the Gurs left in them ; when 
they are roaſted, they muſt be ſerv'd uponToaſts 
of Bread, upon which the Guts are (pread and 
eaten, when they are brought to Table. The in- 
ward of this Bird cats like Marrow; this is gene- 
rally eaten withJuice of Orange, a little Salt and 
Pepper, without other Sauce. The Legs of this 
Bird are eſteem'd the moſt, and are therefore 
preſented to the greateſt Strangers at Table; 
but the Wings and Breaſt of a Partridge are the 
principal parts of that Fowl, for the Legs are 
full of Strings, like the Legs of Turkeys and 
Pheaſants. | 
The Snipe is of the ſame nature with the 
Woodcock, and is ordered in every reſpect like 
it. Theſe may be larded with Bacon upon the 
Breaſt, or elſe ſtrew'd with Salt and Crumbs of 
Bread, while they are roaſting. Beſides the 
Sauce uſed for Woodcocks and Snipes, the a. 
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foreſaid Suffolk Gentleman has the following, 
which is Gravey with a little minced Anchoyy, 
a Rocambole, ſome Lemon. Juice, and a little 
White-wine boiled together; and when it is 
ſtrain'd, pour it in a Saucer, and (ſerve it with 
the Fowls. | 
Theſe Birds are in plenty among the woody 
parts of England, from September till the end 
of March, and then they all leave us at one 
time, except only ſuch as have been lamed by 
the Sportſmen, and diſabled for Flight ; and 
then they will breed in England, as there are 
Inſtances enough. About 7: unbridge, it is fre- 
quent to find them in Summer ; and I have 
known the ſame in Leiceſterſbire. I think if 
one coutd take Woodcocks here in Hay-Nets, 
as they do in France, and pinion them or diſa- 
ble a Wing, and then turn them looſe again, 
we might raiſe a Breed of them that would 
ſtay with us; but I have experienced that they 
will not fecd if they are confined in Cages or 
Aviaries, for they muſt have liberty to run in 
ſearch of their Food, which they find for the 
moſt part in moiſt places, near Springs; for I 
have often taken both the Woodcock and the 
Snipe with ſuch Snares as are made for Larks, 
by laying them in the Night on the Bank of 
Riyulets, or watery Trenches near Woods, 
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19 Heaſants are ſtill in ſeaſon, and are now 
Wl chictly roaſted, for they are not ſo fre- 
| quently boiled, till about April, and 
then only the Hens when they are full 
of Eggs ; but that, I think, is too deſtroying a 

way. The boiled Phcaſants are generally dreſ- 

ſed with Oyſter-Sauce, or Egg-Sauce, but the 

roaſted are cither larded on the Breaſt with fine 

| Bacon Fat, or elſe roaſted and ſtrew'd with 
| Crumbs of Bread: theſe, ſays the Suffolk Gentle- 
man, who ſent me the foregoing Method of or- 
dering the Woodcock and Snipe, ſhould be 
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L ſerved with the ſame Sauces that are uſed for 
- Partridges. The Sauces in his Directions are 
[ within a trifle the ſame as thoſe I have alrcady 
- ſet down in September for Partridges or Quails, 
* ſo that I ſhall not repeat them here. 

| 
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The Truffle, which I have treated of at large 
as to its manner of Growth and Scaſon of Ma- 
turity, in my Gentleman and Farmer's Mont h- 
ly Director, affords ſuch Variety of agreeable 
Diſhes, that I have taken care to ſend to a 
2 curious Gentleman abroad for the Receipt how 

to dreſs it: They are very plenty in our Woods 
In 
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in England, as I underſtand by ſeveral who 
have found them this Summer by myDireQions, 
and I believe will be much more ſo, ſince ſe- 
veral curious Gentlemen haye followed my 
Advice in propagating them, It is now, as 
well as in the two preceding Months, that we 
may find them of a fine Flavour ; but they 
being ſomething more in perfection in this 
Month than in the others, I think it the pro- 
creſt to give the Methods of ordering them 
for the Table in this place : The firſt manner 
is to broil them. . | | 


To broil Truffles. 


oy HE Truffle being brought in freſh, waſh 
it well, and cut off the rough Coat on 
the outſide : ſome of theſe will be as large as 
one's Fiſt, and they are the beſt for this pur- 
- poſe; but let them be of any ſize, as ſoon as 
the Coat is off, cut them through a little more 
than half-way, and put Pepper and Salt into 
the opening, and cloſe it again; then wrap 
up cach Truffle in wet Paper cloſe, and broil 
them over a gentle Fire of Wood-Embers till 
you judge they are enough, which will be as 
ſoon as they are very hot quite through ; let 
them be turn'd as occaſion requires, that they 
may be all equally done, and then ſerve them 
to the Table in a folded Napkin. This is a 
very good way of cating them, but the other 


I have more frequently eaten. 
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To ſtew Truffles in Wine. 


THE Truffles muſt be peel'd from the 


rough Coat on the outſide, and well- 
waſh'd ; then cut your Truffles into Slices, 
and ſtew them in White-wine, or Claret, 
which you pleaſe, with Salt, Pepper, and a 
Bay-leaf; or in the licu of that, ſome Ja- 
maica Pepper, and ferve them. White- wine 
for this ule is generally preferred. 


To ftew Truffles after another manner, 


Cm Truffles, peel them and waſh them, 
and then cut them in Slices ; after which 
fry them a little in a Stew-pan, with cither But- 
ter or Hog's-Lard, and a little Wheat-Flower ; 
then take them out and drain them, and put 
them again in a Stew-pan with Gravey, a bunch 
of Sweet-Herbs, ſome Salt, Pepper, and Nut- 
meg grated ; and when they have ſtewed a 
little in this, ſtrain the Liquor, and diſh them 
for the Table, garniſhed with Slices of Lem- 
mon. Beſides this way, they may be uſed in 
the ſame manner as Fowls are ſtewed or fri- 
caſſeed, with brown or white Sauces, after 
they have been ſoften'd a little by boiling. 
While I am ſpeaking of the Truffle, I may 
well enough mention the Receipts for the 
management of the Morille, Altho' the Mo- 
rille grows in April, which is the only time 
when it may be gather'd freſh, yet one may 
dreſs the dry'd ones now, by firſt ſoftening 
them in warm Water and Salt for three or 


four 
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four Minutes; but, as obſery'd before, they 
are beſt freſh gather'd. And again, I chuſe to 
put the Reccipts for their Management in this 


place, becauſe they are ſo near a-kin to the 


Truffle. In the firſt place, I ſhall ſpcak of 
drying them, which I have done in England, 
after the following manner: Gather, and waſh 
them, and when they are well drain'd, then 
lay them in a Diſh, and dry them by degrees 
in a gentle Oven; and when they are through- 
ly dry, keep them in a dry placc, and in a 
cover'd earthen glazed Pot; but when they are 
freſh, order them according to the following 
Receipts. And I am the more ready to give 
theſe to the Publick, becauſe all tuch who 
know the niceſt way of eating, may not be 
diſappointed in their Travels thro' England, 
and denied at the Inns ſuch things as perhaps 
are as agrecable in that way, as any in the 
Country. Particularly I remember at New- 
berry, or Spinhamland, in the publick Road to 
Bath, I was at the moſt publick and noted Inn 
in that Road, and had got fome very good 
Muſhrooms, and rhe People there were of o— 
pinion that they were poiſonous, or elſe did 
not know how to dreſs them, and by no 
means they would ſend them to the Table. 
I fay, if ſuch miſtakes can be made in a place 
where ſo many Pcople of faſhion travel con- 
tinually, it is not likely that Morilles or Truf- 
fles will be received with more favour than 
my Muſhrooms ; and I believe that ſome of 
the greateſt Nicctics of our Country may ever 

remain 
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remain unknown, without a Work of this 


nature, which I have pick'd up inch by inch, 
VIS. in my Travels. And beſides, conſider- 
ing the ſtrange diſagreeable Compoſitions 
which one meets with in ſome of our Tra- 
vels, as Sugar with a pickled Trout, and ma- 
ny more as ridiculous; I think this little Piece 
of Work not unworthy my Time. Again, 
there are many Families in England which 
have plenty about them, and do not know 
what to do with it; and therefore I think this 
the more neceſſary. But to come to my point, 
the Morille may be dreſs'd when it is either 
freſh or blanch'd in warm Water, according to 


the following Receipts, which I had from 
France. 


To make a Ragout of Morilles. 


fd E Morilles being freſh gather'd, take off 
the Roots, and waſh them in many Wa- 
ters, for the Wrinkles in their Tops harbour a 
great deal of Dirt and Sand; then ſlit them 
lengthways, and fry them a little in a Stew- 
pan, with Butter or Hogs-Lard, letting cither 
be very hot when you put in the Morilles; 
then let them drain, and put them in a freſh 
Stew-pan with Gravey, in which fhred ſome 
Parſley and Cherville very (mall, with a young 
Onion, ſome Salt, and a little Nutmeg : let 
theſe ſtew gently, and ſend them to the Table 
garniſh'd with ſlices of Lemmon,or they may be 
ſent to the Table in Cream, as we have already 


men- 
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mentioned concerning other things in the ſame 
manner. 


To fry the Morilles. 


pre your Morilles as directed in the for- 

mer Receipt, and boil them in a little 
Gravey gently; when they begin to be tender, 
take them out of the Liquor, and flower them 
very well, then fry them in Hog's-Lard: 
when they are thus prepared, make a Sauce for 
them of the Liquor or Gravey the Morilles 
were ſtew'd in, ſeaſon d with Salt, Nutmeg and 
a little Juice of Lemmon. 

The following Directions I had from a Gen- 
tleman in Jufolk., The Turkey is now in 
good Seaſon, and may be either boiled or 
roaſted ; when it is boiled, it is moſt common- 
ly ſerved with Oyſter-Sauce, and when it is 
deligned for roaſting, it may be larded with 
tine Fat of Bacon on the Breaſt, or elſe well 
ſtrew'id with Crumbs of Bread, having firſt 
made a Farce to fill the Hollow of the Neck, 


where the Crop lay; this Farce may be made 


of gratcd Bread, Spice, Salt, butter'd Eggs, and 
ſome ſweet Herbs powder'd, the whole well 
mix'd and bound with the Yolk of a raw 
Egg; or the Liver of a Fowl may be boiled 
and chop'd (mall and put into it. The Receipt 
as I receiv'd it directs Beef-Suct chop'd ſmall 
inſtead of butter d Eggs; but Mr. Fohn Hughs, 
a noted Cook in London, tells me that Suet 
ſhould be avoided in theſe Farces, becauſe it is 


apt 
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apt to cool too ſoon, and offend the Roof of 
the Mouth, and therefore directs butter'd 
Eggs in their ſtead, As for the Sauce for the 
roaſted Turkey, it muſt be made with Gravey, 
a Bunch of ſweet Herbs, ſome Lemmon: peel, 
a Shallot or two, and ſome whole Pepper and 
All-ſpice boiled together and ſtrained. 
Concerning the Lark, which is now in 
Seaſon, the abovemention'd Gentleman gives 
the following Directions: Let the Larks be 
pick'd only and not gutted, truſs the Legs, 
with a Leaf of red Sage to every Lark between 
the Joints of the Legs; then with a Feather, 
dip'd in the Yolk of an Egg beaten, waſh the 
Body of every Lark, and cover it well with 
Crumbs of Bread; after which, cut ſome thin 
Slices of fat Bacon, about three Inches long, 
and an Inch broad, and Jay the Larks in a row, 
ſide to ſide, with a piecc of this Bacon between 
every two Larks; then have ſmall Spits about 
ten Inches long, and paſs the Spits thro' the 
Sides of the Larks and the Bacon, ſo that you 
have half a dozen Larks upon cach Spit, obſcr- 
ving to have a piece of Bacon on both the out- 
ſides of the half dozen Larks ; baſte theſe well 
while they are roaſting, and for the Sauce for 
them, fry ſome grated Bread criſp in Butter, 
and ſet them to drain before the Fire, that they 
may harden ; ſerve theſe under the Larks when 
you ſend them to Table, and garniſh with 
Slices of Lemmon. Some have their Lark-Spits 
made of Silver, and ſerve their Larks upon the 


Spits 
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Spits to the Table, by which means they keep 
hot the longer : you may cat them with Juice 
of Lemmon with the fry'd Crumbs, but tome 
like ſuch Gravey-Sauce with them as is direct- 
ed for the roaſted Turkey. Tho' the Guts are 
left in the Larks, yct they are not to be 
eaten. 

In my Travels I obſerved a kind of Soup, 
which was very frequently uſed abroad, and 
quickly ready, that was very taking to moſt 
Travellers who delighted in ſavoury Diſhes, 
which the Pcople abroad call Soup al 't* 'Vrogne. 
It is made as follows. 


FAKE half a ſcore Onions, peel them, 
and cut them in {mall Pieces into a Stew- 
pan, and fry them brown with Butter, and a 
little Pepper and Salt; and when they are 
enough, pour ſuch a quantity of Water upon 
them as you think proper to make a Soup of 
them; then let theſe boil together, and thick- 
en it with as many Eggs as are neceſſary, keep- 
ing it ſtirring to prevent the Eggs from Curd- 
ling. Some add to this a large Glaſs of White- 
wine, which I think makes it better taſted than 
tis without it: this is ſerved with a French 
Role in the middle. At the ſame time I met 
with the following Reccipt for Beef A-/a- 


mode, which is as good as any I have eaten. 


To 
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To make Beef A-la-mode. 


T AKE a fleſhy piece of Beef, without Fat, 
and beat it well with 2 Rolling- pin, then 
lard it with pretty large pieces of Bacon- Fat, 
and if you pleaſe put over the Fire a little to fry 
till the outſide is brown, and then put it to 


ſtew in a deep Stew- pan, or glaz d Earthen- 


Veſſel, with Salt, Pepper, Bay-Leaves or Ja- 
maica Pepper, ſome Lemmon- Peel, half a do- 
zen large Muſhrooms, two Gloves of Garlick, 
or four or five Cloves of Shallot, half a Pint 


of Wine, and a Pint of Water; cover it cloſe, 


and let it ſtew gently till it is tender: when it 
is enough, fry ſome Flower in Hog's-Lard, and 
add to it, with ſome Lemmon. Juice, or a little 
Verjuice. This is very good hot, but is for 
the moſt part eaten cold, cut in Slices of about 
half an Inch thick. 
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DECEMBER. 


Omis the principal Seaſon for killing 

of Hogs, as well for Pork as for Bacon, 
and likewiſe for Prawn, I have al- 
ready in my other Works given Di- 
rections for making of pickled Pork and Ba- 
con; ſo that I ſhall ſay little of it in this 
place, but give the Receipts for ordering ſome 
particular parts of Hogs. The following Re- 
ccipt I reccived from France, concerning the 
preparing of the Jole of a wild Boar, and have 
had it try'd in England with the Head of a 
common Hog; and I find little difference, 
eſpecially it the Hog has been fed with Acorns, 


To dreſs a Hog's Head, in imitation of the 
ole of a wild Boar. 


T AKE a Hog's Head and burn it well all 
over upon a clcar Fire, till all the Hair is 
burnt to the Skin ; then take a picce of Brick, 
and rub the Head all over as hard as poſſible, 
to grind off the Stumps of the Briſtles, and fi- 
niſh the whole with your Knife, and then clean 
the Head very well; when this is done, you 


muſt 
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muſt take out all the Boncs, opening the Head 


in the under Part, and beginning with the 
under Jaw-Bones and the Muzzle; then cleave 
the Head, leaving only the Skin over the Skull 
to hold it together: take out the Tongue and 
the Brains. When thus you have taken away 
all the Bones, ſtab the Fleſh with the Point of 
your Knife in many places on the inſide, with- 
out wounding the Skin, and put Salt into e- 
very Inciſion, then join the Head together, and 
tie it well together with Packthread, and then 
wrapping it up in a Napkin, put it in a Kettle, 
with a large Quantity of Water, a large Bunch 
of all kinds of ſweet Herbs, a little Coriander 
and Aniſe-Seeds, two or three Bay Leaves, 
ſome Cloves, and two or three Nutmegs cut 
in pieces, and ſome Salt, if you think there is 


any wanting; add likewiſe two or three large 
Onions and a Sprig or two of Roſemary. When 


this has boiled half enough, pour in a Bottle of 
Wine, and let it boil three or four Hours lon. 
ger till tis tender; for it will not be ſo under 
ſeven or eight Hours boiling, if the Hog be 
large; and if it is a Boar's Head, that has been 
put up for Brawn, it will take more time to 
boil. Being boiled enough, let it cool in the 
Liquor, and then take it out and untic it, and 
lay it in a Diſh to be carry'd cold to the Table, 
either whole or in Slices. If you will, you may 
{alt it three or fous days before you boil it. 
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To make Sauſages, from Lady M. 


AKE the Fleſh of a Leg of Pork, and 
mince it ſmall, and to every Pound of 
the Fleſh minced, mince about a quarter of a 
Pound of the hard Fat of the Hog ; then beat 
ſome Jamaica Pepper very fine, and mix with 
it ſome Pepper and Salt, with a little Sweet- 
Marjoram powder'd, and ſome Leaves of red 
Sage minced very ſmall; mix all theſe very 
well, and if you fill them into Guts, either 
of Hogs or Sheep, beat two or three Volks of 
Eggs and mix with them, taking care not to 
fill the Guts too full, left they burſt when you 
broil or fry them: but if you deſign them to 
be eaten without putting them in Guts, then 
put no Eggs to them, but beat the Fleſh and 
the Fat in a Stone Mortar, and work the Spice 
and Herbs well into it with your hands, ſo 
that it be well mix d, and keep it in a Mals 
to uſe at your pleaſure, breaking off Pieccs, 
and rolling them in your hands, and then 
flowering them well before you fry them. If 
you uſe them in Guts, take ſpecial care that 
the Guts are well clean'd, and lic ſome time 
in a little warm White-wine and Spice before 
you uſe them; if any Herb happens to be diſ- 
agreeable in this Mixture, it may be left our, 
or others addcd at pleaſure. 
The following Receipt to make Sauſages of 
Fiſh for Faſt-Days, I had at Bruxelles, which 
J have experienced to be very good. 
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To make Sauſages of Fiſh. 


TAKE the Fleſh of Eels, or of Tench, 
and to either of theſe put ſome of thc 
Fleſh of freſh Cod, or of Pike or Jack, chop 
theſe well together with Parſley, and a few 
ſmall Onions ; ſcaſon theſe with a little Salt, 
Pepper, Cloves in Powder, a little grated Nut- 
meg, and, if you will, a little powder'd Gin- 
ger, with ſome Thyme, Sweet-Marjoram, a 
little Bay-Leaf, all dry'd and powder'd; and 
mix all theſe well together with a little Butter. 
Then beat the Bones of the Fiſh in a Mortar, 
pouring in among them while they are beat- 
ing, a Glaſs or two of Claret, which muſt at- 
terwards be poured upon the above Mixture; 
then take the Guts of a Calf well waſh'd and 
clear'd of the Fat, for in that condition I find 
there is no ſcruple to uſe them abroad: being 
well diſcharged of the Fat, fill theſe Skins 
with your Mixture of Fiſh, &c. tying them at 
both ends, and lay them for twenty four 
Hours in a Pickle of Wine and Salt; and ta- 
king them out from thence, hang them in 
a Chimney where they may be well ſmoak'd 
with a Wood-Fire, or burning Saw-duſt for 
twenty-four hours, or longer it you pleaſe, 
provided you have allow'd Salt and Spices c- 
nough. When you would uſe them, boil 
them gently in White-wine, with a Bunch of 
Sweet Herbs; or in Water, with one third 
part White-wine, and Sweet-Herbs. Theſe 
are ſerved cold at the Table, and eat very well. 


The 
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The Boars that were put up for Brawn, 
are now fit to kill. It is to be obſerv'd, that 
what is uſed for Brawn, is the Flitches on- 
1y, without the Legs, and they muſt have the 
Bones taken out, and then ſprinkled with 
Salt, and lay'd in a Tray, or ſome other thing, 
to drain off the Blood; when this is done, 
falt it a little, and roll it up as hard as poſ- 
ſible, ſo that the length of the Collar of 
Brawn be as much as one ſide of the Boar 
*will bear, and to be, when it is rolled up, 
abour nine or ten Inches diameter, When you 
have rolled up your Collar as cloſe as you 
can, tye it with Linnen Tape, as tight as poſ- 
ſible, and then prepare a Cauldron with a large 
Quantity of Water to boil it: In this boil 
your Brawn till it is tender enough for a Straw 
to paſs into it, and then let it cool; and when 
it is quite cold, put it in the following Pickle. 
Put to cvery Gallon of Water a handful or 
two of Salt, and as much Wheat-Bran ; boil 
them well together, and then ſtrain the Liquor 
as Clear as you can from the Brawn, and let it 
ſtand till it is quite cold, at which time put 
your Brawn in it; but this Pickle muſt be re- 
newed every three Weeks. Some put half 
ſmall Beer and half Water; but then the 
ſmall Beer ſhould be brewed with pale Malt: 
but I think the firſt Pickle is the beſt. Note, 
The ſame Boar's Head being well cleaned, 
may be boiled and pickicd like the Brawn, and 
js as much eſteem'd. 


This 
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This is a good Seaſon to make what they 
call Hung-Beef: The way of doing it, is, to 
take the thin Pieces of the Beef, and ſalting 
them with Salt-Petre about two Ounccs to a 
Pound of common Salt, and rubbing it well 
into the Meat, dry it in a Chimncy with 
Wood Smoke. When this is throughly curcd, 
it will be red quite through, which one may 
try by cutting; for if there is any of the Fleſh 
green, it is not ſmoked enough. Ir is, in my 


opinion, better than any Bacon to be boiled 
and eaten hot. 


This is what I ſhall ſay, concerning the uſe 
of ſuch things as are generally found about a 
Gentleman's Country-Seat, or about a Farm, 
which I think will be very uſeful, tho' a lit- 
tle out of the common Road; and ſo I ſhall 
make no Apology for publiſhing ſuch Reccipts 
as I am ſure are good, If I do not uſe pro- 
per Terms in ſome of my Receipts in Cookery, 
I have at leaſt put my Reccipts into ſuch a Me- 
thod, as I ſuppoſe will make them intelligible, 
and what any one may underſtand: But J muſt 
take notice before I conclude, that the mcan- 
ing of publiſhing this, is to inſtruct thoſe who 
may not have had opportunity of obſerving 
or collecting ſo much asI have done, and not 
any way pretending to inform thoſe who arc 
full enough of Knowledge already. How- 
ever, I hope my Readers will be contented 
with what I have here given them, and mect 
with ſomcthing that is New and Ulctul. 
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Peaſe, preſerved all the Year, — — 
Pickled Walnuts. — 1 
De Cucumbers. — — 
De for Mangoes. — 
D. Kidney-Beans. — Wt 
Do Naſturtium-Seeds. e 
Partridges ſtew'd with Salleryp. 
Do roafted. — — MG 
Pheaſants, their Sauces. — 
Dꝰ to dreſs. — — ů — 
Potatoes, — — anda 


Perch, with Muſhrooms. 


INDE X. 


pra | — — 170 


R. 
Ennet, how made in Eex.— 7 
De another way. — 72 


Rennet-Bags, which are good. — 75 
Rennet-Bags, how to make them good. ibid 


Rennet with Spice. — — 84 
Red Surſeit-Wate. — — 0 
Roſa Solis, ro diſtil. — — — 94 
Raſpberry-Wine. — — 1 15 


Red Goosberry-Wine. 
Rabbit, roaſted with a Pudding. — 171 


| 8. 
Auſages of Fiſh. — — 185 


Sauſages, of Pork — -- 1 
Soup of Herbs. — — 26 
Shrub, to make. — 28 
Sauce Royal, or Travelling-Sauce. — 56 
Spinach, ftew'd. — — 69 
Sallads, to dreſs. — — 96 
Sage-Wine. — — 97 
Skerrets, to dreſs. — — 123 
Salſiſy, to dreſs. — — ibid 


Scorxonera, co dreſs. OO _ ibid. 

Saffron, to cure. — 

Snipes, to roaſt. — 

Soup, 4 L'Hyvregue, — — 
'T 


Okay-Wine, to imitate, — 126 
L Travelling Sauce. — 56 


IND EX. 


Tench, which is beſt,  =—— 32 

Trout in Seaſon, @- — — —38 

Trouts, to pot. D — 65 

Tragopog on, to dreſs. — mw. 

Truffles, to broil. — — 174 

Truffles, to ſtew. — — - 175 

Truffles, ragou'd, — — ibid. 

Turkey, to dreſs. — — =— 178 

U, , 

Eal-Glue. £ — — 58 

Viſney. — — 125 

Veniſon, and its Sauces. — 135 
W. | 

Ater-Soochy, — —— 55 

Wines, boiled. — — 154 

, Wines, fermented. — — 156 

Wines, to help, by Sugar. — ibid. 


Wines, of St. Helena, reform d. — 157 
Woodcocks, to roaſt. — — 17 


